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flood in London last week-end was certainly an of long clothes. Moreover, we cannot doubt—though 
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eg. in Grosvenor Road—at which water comes across be allowed for the reverence with which any word 
the road during any very high tide, and which ought written by so manifestly great a writer had to be 
to have been strengthened and now probably will be. received. Some time must elapse before a balanced 
Also it is clear enough that several lives might have judgment can be offered of the value of his contribution 
been saved if, when the tidal wave was first observed to English literature, but that it has been a very 
at the Isle of Dogs, the police had had the intelligence great contribution no critic can deny. He must 
and foresight to telephone warnings up the riverside. remain for ever an outstanding figure in the true 
But few of us are capable of meeting unprecedented succession of the development of the great tradition 
events with prompt and carefully calculated action, of the English novel. It is not certain that our great- 
and most of the criticism that has been directed against grandchildren will read the Dynasts, but Tess is almost 
this authority or that is in nature of [esprit d’escalier. as sure of immortality as Pride and Prejudice. 
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should be made. The special inquiry which is proposed . A 
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The death of Mr. Thomas Hardy is a very notable League, while the intrusion of the idea of a multilateral 
event, for in the world of European letters he has long treaty for the general outlawry of war was manifestly, 
stood on a lonely pinnacle as the sole surviving at the present stage, fantastic. The practical business 
representative of nineteenth-century literature. He now under discussion is the renewal of the Franco- 
was altogether a Victorian. He was born less than American arbitration treaty negotiated by Mr. Root in 
three years after the young Victoria came to the 1908 and just lapsing at the end of the twenty years. 
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It is interesting to note the reservations, made and 
proposed. In the American draft these are three in 
number: matters (1) of purely domestic concern, 
(2) involving a third party, (3) relating to the Monroe 
Doctrine. The French submit a fourth, namely, 
questions involving the obligations of France as a 
member of the League of Nations. Possible 
causes of war between France and the United States 
are as remote as they could be between any two 
Powers, but in any case these four exceptions to an 
arbitration treaty are sufficiently comprehensive. The 
main point, however, in connection with all such 
discussions is simplicity itself. The American Presi- 
dential election is impending. The effective term of 
the Coolidge Administration is virtually reached. 
Mr. Kellogg in the State Department will function 
for only a few months more. And the Senators, 
acutely conscious of opinion in the constituencies, are 


worlds away from any thought of new international 
treaties. 
- * * 


The first important result of the new treaty arranged 
between King Feisul and the British Government has 
been the resignation of the Iraqi cabinet. This is no 
matter for surprise. The part played by Jafar Pasha, 
the Prime Minister, in the London negotiations was 
hotly criticised in Iraq, and he himself was annoyed by 
the shelving of the: conscription scheme which he 
sponsored. There is no serious crisis, however. Con- 
scription is not likely to be taken out of its pigeon hole, 
though there is a possibility, it seems, of a plebiscite 
on the question, and the expectation is that the new 
government will devote its attention mainly to economic 
questions. But there is some ground for anxiety in 
the constant and savage raids by the Wahabis on 
Iraqi tribesmen. Whether these attacks, led by a certain 
Sheikh Feisul ud Dawish, have been connived at by 
his master, Ibn Saud, King of the Hedjaz and Nejd, 
is a matter of doubt; but at any rate they have not 
been disavowed and stopped, as they should have been. 
It is to Ibn Saud’s own interest to keep order in Arabia, 
and to prevent attempts to take advantage of the weak- 
ness of Iraq, Great Britain is, of course, concerned in 
this matter as mandatory for Iraq, and also as a treaty- 
friend of Ibn Saud. But this masterful prince is not 
one of those who merely do what Downing Street tells 
him. He has, indeed, had hard cash out of us in the 
past as the price of not making himself disagreeable ; 
he added the Hedjaz to his dominions without exactly 
asking our leave; and he has greatly enhanced his 
prestige by his recent treaty with us. He will doubtless 
continue to give British diplomacy all the exercise it 
wants. 

* * * 


A short time ago it seemed that the twenty Govern- 
ments concerned in the Pan-American Congress could 
not expect to get anything satisfactory out of the Pan- 
American Congress, which assembles this week-end at 
Havana. Latterly, however, it has been made apparent 
that the United States was at least resolved that affairs 
in Mexico should be improved as far as possible, with a 
view to the lessening of Latin American suspicions of 
North American economic imperialism. Mr. Morrow, 
the United States Ambassador in Mexico, has effectually 
furthered the policy of conciliation, and on the eve of the 
Pan-American Congress a committee of the Senate has 


— 


blown into the air a ridiculous batch of documents, 
lately published by the Hearst Press and purporting 
to show that the Mexican Government was pouring out 
money (of course, in the interests of “ Bolshevism”) 
for the corruption of American Senators and editors, 
as well as of British Trade Unions. The papers ar 
proved forgeries. While the Mexican outlook, however, 
is better, the fighting in Nicaragua remains a very awk. 
ward affair for President Coolidge and Mr. C. E. Hughes, 
his chief delegate at Havana, to explain away. Nor 
on the grounds of general policy in relation to Latin 
America will Mr. Coolidge have an easy task, since 
within the past year he has added to the Monroe 
Doctrine a claim on the part of the United States to 
mandatory powers over the entire region north of the 
Panama Canal. 
* * * 

The Report of the Prison Commission for 1926 
was issued this week. It shows a small increase in 
the prison population as compared with the previous 
year. The total receptions in 1926 were 56,211 as 
against 54,737 in 1925. We are glad to see, however, 
that there was a considerable decrease in the number 
of civil debtors in gaol, and also that there were fewer 
short sentences. The figures of recidivism are bad; 
sixty-four per cent. of the men sent to prison during 
the year, and eighty-seven per cent. of the women, 
had been previously convicted. There is also an 
increase of juvenile criminals recorded; excluding 
Borstal cases, 2,464 youths between sixteen and twenty- 
one were imprisoned, as against 2,064 in 1925. The 
Borstal institutions are full to overflowing; and the 
Commissioners emphasise the need for more accom- 
modation. The Home Secretary in a press interview 
has dotted their i’s and crossed their t’s. “I must 
have a new Borstal,” he declares, ‘‘ in place of an old 
prison, with new ideas, new ideals, new work and 
new hopes.” That is well said. But when he goes 
on to ask for some rich man to give him £100,000 
because ‘‘ the cry for national economy prevents this 
essential reform,’”’ we demur. By all means let a 
rich man endow a new Borstal, if he will. But it is 
rank nonsense to pretend that the Treasury cannot 
or ought not to find so trifling a sum. A slight increase 
in the death duties would produce this as well as 
something for other essential reforms. 

* * * 


The employers in the cotton industry have produced 
their proposals, and most unsatisfactory they are. 
Their only definite features are demands for a twenty- 
five per cent. cut in piece-work percentages and for 
an increase in the working week. A great deal is 
said about the need for sacrifices from other interests 
besides the workers; but it is all very indefinite 
indeed. The finishing and dyeing trades are urged 
to reduce their prices—about which they are likely 
to have their own ideas. Financial reconstruction, 
including the conversion of a proportion of loan 
charges into share capital, is suggested ; but no positive 
proposals are made for carrying it into effect. It 
looks very much as if the cotton employers were 
determined to follow absolutely the coalowners’ example, 
and to try passing their losses on to their employees 
instead of reconstructing their industry so as to put 
it on an efficient economic basis. The most serious 
feature of this policy, or lack of policy, is that it involves 
a direct attack on ‘the eight hours day, which the 
operatives certainly will not give up without a desperate 
struggle. Yet no one can possibly pretend that 
longer working hours are needed—the fact is that the 
majority of the mills have been working short time. 
The Trade Unions have not yet met to settle their 
policy; but it may be taken for granted that they 
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will resist. Lancashire earnings are too low already 
for any appreciable cuts to be possible; and_ the 
employers’ assumption that earnings will be maintained, 
despite reduced piece-rates, through improvement of 
trade is highly questionable in the present condition 
of the industry. : dl A 


We mentioned some weeks ago the case of the Post 
Office employee who had lost his accrued pension 
rights in consequence of his conviction on a criminal 
charge. Correspondence on the case has since been 
passing between the Post Office and Mr. C. G. Ammon, 
of the Union of Post Office Workers. Although no 
fnal decision has yet been taken, Lord Wolmer, the 
Assistant Postmaster-General, writes very discourag- 
ingly of the prospects of any relief for this unfortunate 
man. The argument seems to be that no injustice 
js involved, because the man must have known before- 
hand that his pension was liable to confiscation in the 
event of serious misconduct. This argument, however, 
is beside the mark. The question is whether the 
State, as employer, has the moral right to impose any 
such condition. The pension granted to the State 
employee is, in fact, a form of deferred pay. If the 
man, instead of having the money accumulated for him 
by his employer, had been left free to take out an 
insurance policy for himself, no criminal act on his 
part would have in any way affected his rights. He 
ought, in common fairness, not to be worse placed in 
consequence of the State itself carrying through the 
arrangements for the pension. It is certainly necessary 
to devise strong discouragements against thieving by 
postal workers, railwaymen, and any other bodies of 
workers who have the handling of valuable and easily 
alienable property. But a penalty which falls mainly 
upon the unfortunate dependents of the offender is 
singularly inappropriate to the case. Lord Wolmer 
states that the final decision rests with the Treasury. 
We hope that these aspects of the matter will be 
borne in mind before it is irrevocably made. 

* * * 


The rumpus about Dulwich College is both interesting 
and important. Some years ago Dulwich, finding 
difficulty in making both ends meet, accepted for the 
first time grant-aid from public funds. This involved, 
as it always does, the provision of a certain proportion 
of “free places,” open by competition to boys from 
elementary schools. Since this was done, the financial 
position of the College has again improved, and its 
governors now desire to go back to the old status— 
to drop the grant and to discontinue the “‘ free places.” 
Against this proposal the parents whose children might 
have won these places are naturally up in arms, and a 
vigorous local movement of protest has come into being. 
Dulwich, it is pointed out, has come to be a part of the 
recognised provision of grant-aided secondary schooling 
for South-East London, and the cessation of the “ free 
places ” will have serious local consequences. Snobbery, 
of course, comes largely into the affair. The controllers 
of Dulwich feel that the school’s present status is 
infra dig., and dislike the presence of free scholars from 
the elementary schools side by side with the fee-paying 
pupils. The matter is of importance because a very 
large number of schools all over the country have 
since the war received grants and provided “ free 
places,” and the position may become serious if any of 
these is free, when it likes, to resume its old status and 
thrust out the type of scholar for whom it has been 


Providing. The question of snobbishness is also 
Important. Surely we want less and not more class- 
differentiatio 


lation in our secondary schools. A good 
deal of it is inevitable in the public boarding-schaols, 
but the less differentiation there is between publicly 
and privately provided day secondary schools the better 
Will it be for our educational system. 


Last year’s new capital issues showed a substantial 
increase over both 1926, which was in many ways 
abnormal, and 1925. The totals recorded were the 
largest since 1922, and included a substantial proportion 
of overseas issues, though the apparent export of capital 
has by no means yet recovered its pre-war volume. 
Australia specially, and the Dominions generally, 
absorbed increased amounts of capital, whereas Europe 
still lagged behind. It is, however, questionable how 
far reliable inferences concerning the destination of new 


‘capital can be drawn nowadays from the published 


tables. So many companies registered at home operate 
in fact extensively through foreign subsidiaries that the 
official figures of capital raised for investment overseas 
no longer give any adequate indication of the real mass 
of capital raised for use outside this country. Nor is 
it easy to say how far the advance in the total issues 
can be taken as a sign of economic improvement. 
That depends largely on the uses to which the new 
capital is being put—a point on which the published 
figures do not throw very clear light. What is certain is 
that, although a large volume of capital was issued for 
home use, relatively little of it went to the basic indus- 
tries which are in urgent need of reconstruction; for 
these industries do not, for the most part, offer at present 
at all an attractive field for the ordinary investor. 
More capital went into the new industries which are 
growing up largely in the South and Midlands. But, 
while these are attractive to investors, can we, as a 
nation, really afford to leave our basic industries 
unaided in a scramble for capital in which, under 
present conditions, they stand little chance of getting 


what they need save on terms which they cannot 
afford to pay ? 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Mr. de Valera appears 
to have gone to ground since his arrival in the United 
States shortly before Christmas. So far the papers 
contain no accounts of the drives, demonstrations and 
rallies which are the orthodox way of working on the 
hearts of Irish-Americans to induce them to open their 
purses, and might be supposed to be more essential 
than ever as a counterblast to the Cosgrave mission. 
The explanation of this unwonted modesty on the part 
of Mr. de Valera seems to be that in the hunt for funds 
for his projected paper he is looking beyond his pledged 
supporters to other Irish sections whom it is considered 
advisable to placate with the argument that the new 
organ is to speak not for a party but for the nation. But 
he will be no longer the de Valera we knew if considera- 
tions of this kind keep him silent while Free State 
Ministers are being honoured with official receptions at 
Washington and Ottawa. Irish-American opinion is 
so crude and its knowledge of the Irish situation so 
scanty, that the visit of Mr. Cosgrave, however bril- 
liantly successful it may be, is not likely to deprive Mr. 
de Valera of his following in the States. He has the 
advantage that he can give them the vision of Ireland 
they expect, a tableau in the best style of romantic 
melodrama with Dark Rosaleen as a persecuted heroine 
ruthlessly pursued by an implacable John Bull, whereas 
Free State Ministers are content to talk dull stuff about 
hydro-electric schemes and the grading of butter and 
eggs. Still, even Irish-Americans ought to find it 
difficult to swallow the latest effort of Republican pro- 
paganda, according to which Free State leaders, having 
betrayed Ireland, are now about to crown their work for 
their employers by hastening across the Atlantic to 
force the United States against her will into the arms 
of Great Britain! His enemies have a higher opinion 
of Mr. Cosgrave’s gifts than his friends, whose admira- 
tion for his statesmanlike qualities does not go so far 
as to take it for granted that it rests with him to make 
or mar world politics. 
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A WILL-O’-THE-WISP 


HE discussion on industrial relations between 
the General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress and Sir Alfred Mond’s group of 
employers opened on Thursday. For ourselves, as 
we observed last week, we have no great hopes that 
this conference, however earnest the parties to it may 
be, will create a new heaven and a new earth. The 
more likely way of bettering industrial relations is a 
piece-meal, way, through separate discussions and 
arrangemdts in particular trades. Nevertheless, some- 
thing may be done to clear the air, and to give more 
definiteness to professions of goodwill by the employers 
and to the rather vague aspirations of the workers. 
These aspirations were put in a sentence the other 
day by Mr. Citrine, the secretary of the General Council. 
Trade Unionists, he said, demanded three things— 
adequate remuneration, security, and self-government 
in industry. That we have all known for a long time, 
and it would hardly be worth commenting on but for 
the occasion of Mr. Citrine’s speech. He was addressing 
the Industrial Co-partnership Association, and _ his 
subject was Trade Unionism and _ co-partnership. 
Now, co-partnership for the members of his audience, 
and for a certain school of theorists outside, is the 
solution of all the problems that confront Sir Alfred 
Mond’s conference, and Mr. Citrine’s attitude to 
their darling project has raised their hopes several 
pegs. Mr. Citrine was, of course, guarded and non- 
committal ; he stressed the difficulties and the dangers 
rather than the advantages of co-partnership. Yet, 
if he did not bless, he did not curse; he went so far 
as to say, indeed, that co-partnership should be given 
a careful and impartial examination. So be it. No 
harm can come of that, and possibly some good may 
come of it. Only the good will not be, we think, the 
acceptance of co-partnership as the way of salvation, 
but the exposure of it as a will-o’-the-wisp. A good 
many people over a good many years have already 
examined this system as carefully and impartially as 
they can, and have found it neither practical politics 
nor sound in principle. A further examination can 
hardly fail to confirm those conclusions. 
Co-partnership is the developed and idealised form 
of profit-sharing. It is an appeal, that is to say, not 
only to the acquisitive instinct of the workman, but 
to his instinct of self-assertion also. It offers him 
more money, as profit-sharing does, and it offers him, 
as simple profit-sharing does not, a share in the owner- 
ship and control of the business. On the face of it, 
therefore, the Trade Unionists might be expected to 
be all agog for co-partnership. In point of fact, they 
regard it with suspicion and, in some cases, with 
profound hostility, and their attitude seems, on the 
whole, to be justified. The gains of profit-sharing, 
by and large, are illusory. Year by year the Ministry 
of Labour publishes figures of all the schemes in 
existence, and we find that the “‘ bonus ” ranges from a 
rare twenty per cent. on the workers’ earnings down to 
nothing at all, the average for the whole lot being 
about five per cent. The incentive to the extra effort 
which is supposed to be called forth in the worker is 
thus not very substantial. And it is even less where, 
as in many schemes, the bonus is not paid in cash, 
but is put into a pension or provident fund or credited 
to the worker in the form of shares in the business. 


ieee ae 


Nor is this all. There is an additional grievance fej 
that the amount of the profit to be shared out does not 
depend entirely, or even mainly, on the worker’s ow, 
efforts ; it depends largely on buying, marketing and 
managerial efficiency, all matters outside his control, 
It is therefore possible (and it has not infrequently 
happened) that the extra effort on the employees’ 
part may be cancelled, or even turned to loss, by 
errors or incompetence on the side of the management, 
And there is a further grievance that the bonus js 
normally not given as a legal right; the profit-sharing 
scheme is established, and continued or discontinued, 
by the employer at his own will. 

The share of control which is allowed under ¢o- 
partnership, as distinguished from profit-sharing pure 
and simple, is equally illusory. Employee representa- 
tives are put on the board of directors, but they are 
almost invariably a small minority and can have very 
little effective voice in the business. Care is generally 
taken, indeed, to see that they are “ safe” men, by 
requiring that they shall hold a substantial amount 
of the firm’s stock and shall have been in its service 
for so many years. We do not say that this is neces- 
sarily wrong from the employer’s—or any—point of view; 
he is concerned to give away as little as he can. But 
such a representation clearly no more satisfies the 
workman’s demand for self-government than a pre- 
carious bonus satisfies his demand for adequate re- 
muneration. To crown it all, the system is in 
some quarters deliberately advocated as a means of 
weakening Trade Unionism, and, even if there is no 
such intention, what Sir William Ashley said some 
years ago still remains true: “ Profit-sharing and 
Trade Unionism rest on two mutually exclusive prin- 
ciples and involve two incompatible policies. Profit- 
sharing assumes a community of interest between 
employer and employed in each particular business, 
Trade Unionism between all the workmen in the trade 
against all the employers in the trade.” 

But, it may be urged, suppose these difficulties 
could be got over; suppose the suspicions of the 
workmen could be dispelled by employers showing 
that they really meant their employees to be “ partners,” 
even if only junior partners, in the business. Would 
not this mean an immense change in industrial rela- 
tions ? No doubt it would; so immense, indeed, that 
we cannot imagine many employers agreeing to it. 
For it would mean concessions that few of them are 
prepared to make; it would mean that they were on 
the slippery slope from capitalist autocracy to something 
like Guild Socialism. The fact is that co-partnership, 
as we see it in practice to-day (in the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, or Lever Brothers, or Taylors. 
of Batley), concedes but the shadow of the industrial 
democracy which the Trade Unions aim at and which 
a handful of “ advanced ” captains of industry visualise 
as a rather remote ideal. But even this shadow is 
too much for the great majority of employers. There 
are in the whole kingdom about 250 firms with profit- 
sharing schemes in operation, and only a tiny fraction 
of these add any sort of co-partnership to the profit-* 
sharing. And the total number of employees in all 
these firms entitled to share in profits is less than 
200,000! Surely, if the system were the thing its 
partisans say it is, it would have made a better showing’ 
after nearly a century of trial. The truth is that the 
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employers, as a whole, object to it no less than the 
workers, though doubtless for different reasons. In 
the gas industry, where it is commonest, there are 
special circumstances in its favour; the gas companies 
gre under statutory control, and are not liable, as are 
most businesses, either to the fluctuations of trade or to 
competition. To the generality of employers it is 
simply not practical politics. 

If, then, the apostles of co-partnership think to over- 
come the contempt of the masters and the suspicions 
of the men, they have a very long row to hoe. 
There is no sign in this country of a boom in the idea 
of employee ownership and representation, such as 
we see in America. The British Trade Unions expect 
from industry, as Mr. Citrine said, adequate remunera- 
tion, security and self-government, and they may get 
something of what they want now, and more presently, 
by collective bargaining, by the hammering out of a 
policy which will increase production, improve technical 
efficiency and enhance the solidarity of Labour organisa- 
tin. Co-partnership may be tried, here and there, 
as a remedy for discontent; but it can be no more 
than a very partial remedy, and unless it is applied 
with care it may be a dangerous one—for the doctors. 
To preach it as a panacea is delusion. 


WORDS AGAINST WAR 


Paris, January 9th. 

HERE is an interminable song which I heard sung 

for what seemed to be an entire evening; and so 

taking is the refrain that I found myself joining 
in the vocal efforts of the rest of the company who roared 
—‘Tt ain’t goin’ to rain no more!” With what con- 
viction was this assertion repeated at least a hundred 
times! Yet one has not noticed any diminution in the 
number of rainy days this year, and one is almost forced 
to the conclusion that the rainfall is quite uninfluenced 
by the singing of a refrain. 

It should not, of course, be the same with our repudiation 
of war. We have direct control over the issues of peace 
and war; and, if the declarations of the Great Powers 
were sincerely meant, war should long ago have been 
abolished. Unhappily there have never been so many 
wars as there have been since the conclusion of “ the 
war to end war,”’ while scarcely a month goes by without 
a fresh menace, more or less serious, of war. One begins 
to lose count of the various pledges which have been taken 
to eliminate warfare as an instrument of national policy. 
The idea is by no means new, but, as nobody cares to 
temember more than the past few years, it is sufficient to 
remind ourselves that the Covenant of the League of 
Nations should be in itself a complete assurance against 
war. There are many partial assurances against war 
m the pacts which have recently been signed—notably 
the Locarno Pacts—though there are counter-assurances 
im counter-pacts. Last September the Assembly of the 
League solemnly voted a resolution condemning war. 
Now we have the Franco-American proposal of a pact, 
bilateral or multilateral, which is designed to “ outlaw ” 
war. So the statesmen continue lustily to join in the 
refrain, 

_ Certainly we should rejoice in all evidences of peaceful 
intentions, and we should support anything which tends to 
Make recourse to arms more difficult. No objection could 
Properly be taken to the multiplication of promises if 
these promises appeared to be effective. It would be 
simply absurd to deprecate international understandings 


on the ground that they are not promoted by the League 
of Nations. The true supporters of the League are not 
those who think of the institution, but of the idea for which 
it stands ; and they would be glad to see this idea realised 
by no matter what association inside or outside the League. 
It is altogether unworthy of men of goodwill to crab any 
attempt because it does not fit into the framework of 
Geneva. But this having been said, it is necessary to add, 
in a journal which must examine diplomatic events with 
a critical eye, that there is being created a veritable laby- 
rinth of resolutions, proclamations, covenants, pacts, and 
treaties, in which war-mongers may be able to take refuge. 
When there is a confusion of laws, all slightly different, 
bearing on the same subject, the lawyer can always build 
up a plausible case. On which text are international 
judges—whoever they may be—going to rely? For that 
matter, there are plenty of loopholes in the texts which 
are now put forward. War is not war if it is called national 
defence, or if it is called the application of sanctions, or 
if it relates to colonial expeditions or anti-Bolshevik 
adventures, or if it is covered by the Monroe doctrine. 
In China or in Morocco or in Nicaragua fighting is a horse 
of a different colour. 

Let us confine our attention to wars of aggression, 
suggests M. Briand. The Covenant of the League provides 
for righteous wars against aggressors, and there are, 
besides, special treaties between nations which call for 
assistance if one of the nations is attacked. Who is to 
decide which nation is attacked and which is the attacker ? 
We may be sure that if A and B come to blows, C which 
has a treaty with A will blame B, and D which has a 
treaty with B will blame A. These treaties of special 
friendship abound on the Continent. It is easy for each 
reader to give names to A, B, C, and D. 

Besides, national predilections set aside, experience 
teaches us that it is not very hard to arrange pretexts for 
intervention—as Russia arranged pretexts against Turkey. 
There are countries which are clever in this respect, and 
others which are clumsy—or shall we say more brutal and 
frank ? No definition of aggression is legally satisfactory. 
Common sense will usually tell us who is the aggressor 
—though our judgment may be distorted by prejudices. 
Obviously the aggressor is not necessarily the man or the 
nation that strikes the first blow. 

The truth is that the main French purpose was to 
construct a special link between France and the United 
States. That was the original proposal. It is grotesque 
to imagine that France could ever attack the United 
States, while an attack by the United States on France 
is almost inconceivable. Benjamin Franklin and Lafayette 
are still names to be conjured with. Although Americans 
of French stock are far fewer than Americans of the other 
principal European stocks, a peculiar legend has been 
woven uniting America and France more closely than 
America and any other country. That legend was given 
greater substance by the entry of the United States into 
the war on the side of France in 1917. The American ° 
troops were accidentally associated with the British troops, 
and they fought against the German troops. But essen- 
tially they were the allies of the French, on French soil, 
under French command: their mission was to save France. 
Here is good ground for the propagandist, and although, 
in the opinion of the French, the United States has not 
behaved generously in respect of debts, and there have 
been other grave disputes, the wooing of America by 
France has never ceased. One is pleased with good 
relations between peoples whatever the motive, but one 
wonders sometimes whether, for example, a visit of the 
British Legion to France could possibly have the same 
success as the visit of the American Legion last year. 

What would be the advantages of a pact which specially 
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associated France and the United States? In the first 
place, French influence in the councils of Europe would be 
vastly increased if it were known that America stood behind 
French policy. Were there another European conflict, the 
United States would at least be neutralised from the 
French viewpoint; but there would be nothing to prevent 
the United States from fighting against an enemy of 
France. Moreover, a special friendship of this character 
would probably be useful in the discussions, which are now 
inevitable, on reparations and inter-allied debts. 

But Washington is not disposed thus. to single out 
France for American smiles. Would it not be better, 
asked Mr. Kellogg, that such an admirable declaration 
should be made simultaneously by all the Great Powers 
—and indeed by the smaller Powers? On purely pacific 
grounds there could be no answer but acquiescence. What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. The United 
States would be pleased to promise to keep the peace 
with France, provided she were also allowed to promise 
to keep the peace with Germany, with Great Britain, 
and the rest. Peace, like justice, should have no favourites. 
Thus the bilateral pact developed into what is called a 
multilateral pact. 

This was, diplomatically speaking, an able move. It 
dished the French designs completely. The French as 
missionaries for peace could not repulse the proposal ; 
but the French Press betrayed its disappointment. The 
majority of newspapers tried to find arguments against 
Mr. Kellogg’s plan. There was an unmistakable note of 
chagrin. The reply of the Quai d’Orsay to Washington 
was more discreet, but while ostensibly accepting the 
American proposal the French Government insisted that, 
to save time, there should first be established a Franco- 
American text which would be immediately signed by the 
two countries. Afterwards, all other nations could partici- 
pate if they pleased. Be it observed that by this pro- 
cedure the special link between France and the United 
States would still be assured, and presumably the other 
Powers would have no voice in the elaboration of the text 
which would be presented to them at a later date for 
rejection or acceptance. 

The negotiations, which seemed so simple at the beginning, 
have become unusually complicated. France, who enthu- 
siastically proposed the pact, is obliged to walk with 
great caution, and even to appear to be against the pact. 
She feels compelled to demand the inclusion of the adjective 
“‘ aggressive” before the word “war”; for otherwise 
she would be placed in a difficult situation in relation to 
the League, and her general European policy would be 
jeopardised. Even at the best, the obligations which 
the United States is ready to assume would keep America, 
in all probability, from coming to France’s aid, as she did 
in 1917, in the event of another European war. Notice, 
if you please, that the more we talk of peace the more we 
are really thinking of war. One may well ask if peace 
would not be more certainly assured, not by continuous 
talk of peace, but by less anticipation of war. Is not 
this continuous praising of peace—with reservations— 
this perpetual preparation for peace—with exceptions—a 
truly ominous sign ? On such a grave subject I am anxious 
not to utter verbal paradoxes, but most fervently do 
I wish, in the interests of peace, that there were fewer 
_discussions about the methods of perpetuating peace. 

Whatever comes of the present negotiations the role 
of France has been unfortunately reversed. France made 
the proposal, and it is France who seems to be defending 
herself against the proposal. The defence may be justified, 
but nevertheless the position appears false. That is the 
danger of improvisation in diplomacy. On several occa- 
sions when I have heard M. Briand speak he has given me 


ee 


the impression of an orator who secks his inspiration jp 
his audience. The audience may even provide his text, 
That is doubtless a capital method for a speaker who jg 
capable of improvisation ; but it may, if applied to diplo. 
macy, lead to difficulties. It is probable that the origing| 
suggestion of April 6th, 1927, was a casual flourish; ang 
that the implications were not worked out. But, some 
time later, the notion was taken up seriously by Americans, 
and M. Briand was pleased with the effect he had produced, 
Now that the matter is brought into the sphere of practical 
politics, agreement is hard to obtain on precise terms, 

It should be made clear that the negotiations for , 
peace pact are independent of the negotiations for 4 
renewal of the Root arbitration treaty of 1908 and the 
Bryan conciliation treaty of 1914. A modified treaty 
with a preamble renouncing war is likely to be concluded, 
After all, this is the substantial treaty, though it is not 
new and is not spectacular. It is perhaps, with similar 
documents, worth much more than the fashionable 
phraseology. SisLEY HvupDLEstoy, 


THE DOGS 


VERYONE must hunt something, whether a rat 
E or a stag or a heresy. Some men hunt foxes; 
= other men hunt fox-hunters. There is the same 
pleasure in the chase whether your quarry is a dumb animal 
or only a human being who is enjoying himself. The hunt 
is up in Chicago at the present moment after Miss Maude 
Royden and her cigarettes. The hunt is up in Iraq—is 
it not ?—after women who use lipstick in the manner of 
Christians. The hunt is up in Rome after Liberals and fox- 
trotters. And the hunt is up in England after greyhound- 
racers. We may be sure that all the people who take part 
in these various pastimes are enjoying themselves as 
much as if they were dressed in scarlet coats and accon- 
panied by dogs. There is nothing more exciting for those 
who like that sort of thing than to sit on a committee 
and gallop after your victim on a resolution. The com- 
mittee that succeeds in suppressing something experiences 
all the joy of being in at the death. I am sure that the 
sport of sitting on committees will be the last sport to be 
suppressed. It appeals at once to the sportsman and 
to the despot that exist in each of us. It yokes good 
intentions to the chariots of destruction, and enables us 
to feel better men than we are as we run down pleasures 
to which we have no mind. 

We must not grudge the members of committees their 
amusement. In a sense, it is as legitimate as horse-racing. 
Great and good men have joined in it in the past, and, 
though we may not entirely approve of some of their 
activities, it would not be in the public interest to prohibit 
even the follies of human nature. Besides, Dora has 
now apparently taken a permanent place among the gods, 
and sits enthroned, if anything, above Bacchus and Venus 
and Diana; and Dora is essentially the goddess of com- 
mittees. Who would dare to speak ill of committees 
while they are under such powerful protection ? Rather 
let us bring to her shrine offerings of cigarettes and half- 
cooked tripe, pouring out libations of bitter beer before 
her thin-lipped image. She, above most of us, has known 
the wild joy of suppressing things. She has pursued the 
illicit Wild Woodbine as though it were a fox, and sped 
hilariously (in Mayor Thompson’s phrase) ‘‘on the trail 
of the lonesome pint.” She is the queen of the modem 
world—She-Who-Must-Be-Obeyed. We may regard her 
as a nuisance, but we might as well regard the Pole Stat 
as a nuisance. She can suppress us more easily than we 
can suppress her. Let us then, for our own sakes, pay 


her due honour and be patient of all those who in her 
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spirit sit on committees for preventing us from doing 
things. 

I suspect Dora of being the goddess who inspired a 
number of excellent citizens to form a committee, including 
M.P.’s, clergymen, and town councillors, for the purpose 
of suppressing the new sport of greyhound-racing. I 
confess frankly that I do not regard greyhound-racing 
as an aid to the higher life, but rather should place it 
among those frivolous occupations, such as dancing, dining- 
out, novel reading, and committee meetings, from which 
a saint would naturally abstain. But we cannot suppress 
everything from which saints would abstain. In the 
first place, there are not enough saints to form a majority, 
and in the second place man was given the liberty to be 
a saint or not and to take the consequences thousands 
of years before the dawn of history. I do not believe that 
a saint would gamble on the Stock Exchange, but we do 
not for that reason propose to suppress the Stock Exchange. 
I do not believe that a saint would go very often to the 
cinema, but though the evil results of the cinema in the 
sillification of the public mind are notorious, I should 
not like to propose the compulsory shutting of cinemas. 
I do not believe that a saint would become a member of 
the Primrose League, but I should not therefore join a 
committee for putting the Primrose League outside the 
law. Probably, the Primrose League does a great deal 
of harm, and the world would be better off if something 
better took its place, and probably, the same thing is true 
of the Stock Exchange and the cinema. But the experience 
of thousands of years has taught us to tolerate all sorts 
of things of which we do not approve, and that the wisest 
reformer is he who attempts, not to coop men up behind 
barbed-wire entanglements of prohibitions, but to give 
them a faith by which they may live. Hence the growing 
tendency in the liberal state to concede men the liberty 
even to be sinners, though not criminals, and to leave it 
to the churches, the schools and the moralists to persuade 
them to become voluntarily virtuous. 

It is possible, I agree, that greyhound-racing and the 
betting associated with it might become such a nuisance 
that it would be in the interest of society to suppress it. 
All nations, so far as I know, put some restrictions on the 
tight to bet and gamble in public places, and they do this 
apparently not for any moral reason, but for the public 
convenience. There are towns on the Continent which 
have casinos, and which forbid the natives to play at the 
tables. Evidently the authorities have no moral objection 
to gambling, since they encourage it and make money 
out of it, but impose these restrictions for purely utilitarian 
reasons. In England, again, it is legal to bet on a race- 
course but not in a bookmaker’s office, though it is legitimate 
to bet with a London bookmaker by letter, if you enclose 
no money in the letter and do not settle till after the race. 
These restrictions are-not logical; they may not even be 
wise ; but they seem to be evidence of a general agreement 
that betting and gambling must be kept under some kind 
ofcontrol. On the other hand, the legal sanction of betting 
on Tace-courses and with credit bookmakers is equally 
strong evidence of a general agreement that betting and 
gambling are such a normal recreation of normal men and 
women that they must be permitted to some extent in 
an imperfect world. There are men who denounce betting 
as though it were the Devil’s right hand, as others denounce 
drink, and as others denounce Sabbath-breaking, but 
ordinary common sense tells us that a man may back a 
Derby winner and drink two large whiskies-and-soda 
and play lawn tennis on Sunday and yet be as good a 
citizen as his neighbour who does none of these things. 

It seems, however, that betting on greyhound-racing 
as for some reason shocked many people, not only among 
those who are shocked by all sorts of betting (except in 


the way of business), but among those who themselves bet 
on horses. Sensational pictures are painted of a vast new 
moral peril that is threatening the foundations of society. 
It is true that the leaders of the anti-betting movement 
had already painted so black a picture of the evils of 
betting on horses that you would have imagined that no 
new form of betting could have caused more widespread 
mischief. It was only after the arrival of the dogs on the 
racing track that they discovered that betting on horses 
was in comparison almost innocent. They use all manner 
of arguments to prove that, while horse-racing is a real 
sport with some evil associations, greyhound-racing is 
not a sport at all but merely a medium for gambling. like 
a casino. ‘ Consider,” for example, says one of them, 
‘how little time is actually spent on racing during an 
evening at the White City. There are seven races, each 
occupying about half-a-minute, so that there are only 
about three and a-half minutes devoted to racing during 
the whole meeting. This shows that people do not attend 
in order to see races, but in order to bet.” And he sug- 
gested that nothing comparable to this existed in the world 
of horse-racing. Everyone who has ever been to a race 
meeting, however, knows that almost exactly the same 
conditions prevail there. If you go to the White City, 
you will find that at the end of the evening you have seen 
in an hour and a half three and a half minutes of racing. 
If you go to see horse-racing at Windsor, you will find 
that at the end of the day you have seen ten minutes 
of racing in two hours and a half. The difference 
between the two cases is so trivial as to be scarcely worth 
reckoning, and even this small difference will disappear 
if ever longer races are introduced at the White City. 

If dog-racing is to be compared with horse-racing, 
indeed,’ it will be found that there are just as many good 
arguments in favour of the one as of the other. Dog- 
racing has the great advantage, for instance, that it brings 
a fine spectacle within reach of the townsman after his 
day’s work is done. If all the townsman cared about was 
betting, he could bet to his heart’s content on invisible 
horses with a street bookmaker. At the White City, 
however, he sees a spectacle that charms the eye as well 
as stirs his pulses, and no one who has heard the subdued 
roar of acclamation as a good dog clears a hurdle with a 
gtace surpassing that of any otheranimal (including man) 
could doubt that the crowd enjoys a real esthetic pleasure 
as well as the excitement of betting. If men must bet 
at all—and I for one think that a man who bets except 
occasionally and lightheartedly might be much better 
employed—these seem to be the ideal conditions in which 
to indulge in his folly. There can hardly be any question 
that betting on a race one sees is preferable to betting 
on horses without ever having seen a race or ever hoping 
to see one. Further, dogs appear to run more honestly 
than horses, or at least to live up to their known form 
more consistently. This is shown by the fact that first 
and second favourites have won at the White City in far 
greater proportion than first and second favourites win on 
the race-course. One result of this consistency is that the 
“‘long-priced ” dog does not tempt fools with the hope 
of making a fortune as the “long-priced”’ horse does. 
There are no twenty-to-one chances on the dog track, 
and, if there were, no one would back them except for a 
joke. Another advantage that betting on dogs has over 
betting on horses is that it encourages ready-money betting 
as opposed to credit-betting, and, as Mr. Edgar Wallace 
lately pointed out, it is credit betting that lures fools to 
destruction by allowing them to bet beyond their means. 
Probably it is better not to bet even on dogs, but, on the 
whole, I think, a Safety First Committee would recommend 
the dog as the least unsafe animal for purposes of betting. 

The truth is, however, it is foolish to single out any one 
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kind of betting as either very much better or very much 
worse than another. From some points of view, the 
betting that takes place on Association football is the most 
perilous of all forms of betting, since bookmakers tempt 
their clients with long odds, not only on the result of 
matches, but on the number of goals scored and various 
other things. The growth of betting on football is quite 
as sensational a phenomenon as the growth of betting on 
greyhounds, though no committee has yet been formed for 
the suppression of football. Even if greyhound-racing 
were suppressed, it is probable that this would merely 
lead to an increase of betting on football and horses. For 
this is a betting generation, and I cannot think of anything 
that is likely to change matters short of a religious revival. 
I do not mean to suggest that a religious man could not 
make a bet, but that in a religious world most people would 
have other more interesting things to think about. 
Meanwhile, I hope the committee will enjoy pursuing the 
little electric hare as much as the dogs appear to enjoy it, 
and that the hare will in the end escape from them. If it 
is a symbol of moral evil, its appearance belies it. I 
cannot believe that the burden of the miseries of the world 
can be seriously lightened by the destruction of a creature 
so innocent. Y. Y. 


ENGLAND V. NEW SOUTH WALES 
Wx England suffers defeat at the hands of a 


touring team, people ask how a half-trained 

scratch side can be expected to hold perfectly 
trained giants who have acquired combination in a score 
of battles. When an English touring team is defeated 
overseas, clubland whispers that the hospitality of our 
hosts is our real victor. We cannot have it both ways ; 
and one of the pleasantest effects of last Saturday’s victory 
is that for once no humbugging excuses are necessary. 
The match opened with an anxious fifteen minutes. The 
English forwards were playing like tigers, and getting 
their full share of the ball; but the English backs were 
nervous and obviously did not know what their new 
partners were likely to do. Meanwhile the Waratah scrum 
was only less powerful than our own, and their backs were 
sprightly, debonair, and ingenious. They tripped daintily 
over the greasy surface, they held their passes as if the 
ball had been glutinous, they jinked, and dodged, stopped 
dead, reversed the whole direction of the attack, and 
altogether looked intensely formidable. 

But somehow they could not score. For one thing 
none of them except E. Ford was really fast; for another 
the English position play and marking compelled them 
to run across the field. The crowd anticipated a thrashing, 
and was nervous. When England got the ball in the 
scrums, a couple of fast and ruthless forwards savaged 
A. T. Young; when hard pressed, he put his back into 
his spoilers, and passed to Laird “out of his stomach ” 
with great success. One such pass sent the three-quarters 
away. Laird took the final pass, and found himself 
shepherded on to the touch line. He punted the ball 
deftly in front of the goalposts, and three British forwards 
rushed it over the line in a desperate mellay with a couple 
of blue shirts. Richardson converted, and these five 
points did the English team a lot of good. Their “ in- 
feriority complex” evaporated, and the backs began to 
cultivate an aggressive spirit. They were caught napping 
in a few minutes by a swift attack, cleverly developed from 
behind a wall of Australian forwards; the defence was 
late in seeing the direction of the danger, a round of passing 
found Australia with a man over, and an easy try resulted. 
Lawton converted. Five points all. This was serious. 
Even the optimists knew that the Englishmen would not 
last as well as the Waratahs; a good round lead. by half- 
time was essential to any hope of victory. A. T. Young 
came to the rescue. This midget half played the most 
brilliant game of his career. He possesses the strange 
merit of ubiquity. When he foiled the Waratahs in an 
earlier game, their captain said that there seemed to be 


a, 


a Young behind every blade of grass. So it was on Saty. 
day. Just when the ball seemed to be at the mercy of 
the Australians, Young would suddenly pop up, apparent} 
out of some invisible rabbit hole; he would si estep th 
rush of two or three blue-shirted giants, sling the ball 
out to his nearest unmarked accomplice, and England 
would be off. They were stopped once, twice, but the 
third time saw Taylor clear of the nearest foe by six feet, 
and a shade faster than his pursuers. A magnificent 
kick by Richardson, and it was ten points to five, 
this time the blues were intensely formidable. Little 
knots of them were racing about in twos and threes; but 
they could not find a hole in the centre of the British 
defence, and the end man was always forced towards 
touch. He would sling the ball back towards the centre: 
it would be passed right across the field, and attempt to 
penetrate the opposite wing, only to meet a similar fate: 
and eventually a fierce smother tackle by some Englishman 
would start a fresh maul. If the Australian centres had 
been of the first class, or had possessed a shade more 
speed, England would have been pulverised. As it was 
the Australians just lacked the class and devil required to 
penetrate a grim, clutching defence. 

But England was really hard pressed. Never was a 
blue shirt unattended; never was a pass withheld too 
long, or given too soon; if they got near an Englishman 
who had the ball, he was usually pinioned by a pair of 
long and powerful arms which prevented him throwing 
a pass. They seemed to be the more dangerous side; 
but running straight across the field is no way to score; 
and the Englishmen would not let them run anywhere 
else. Twice they essayed the “ scissors’ movement, 
which scratch sides cannot hope to bring off. A, having 
the ball, runs diagonally towards touch. B is beyond 
him, and is expected to wait on the outside for a pass. 
Suddenly B dives inside A, his route making the letter X 
with B’s route, so that B is heading for goal instead of 
for touch. Somewhere near the intersection the ball 
changes hands, and B is out by himself galloping for goal, 
with nobody ahead except the full-back, who should be 
tearing in the wrong direction. But twice as B cut through 
on this complicated manceuvre, a despairing English three- 
quarter got a clutch at B’s shoulder, and shook him enough 
for somebody else to leap on him and floor him. Then 
Young popped up from behind one of his blades of grass, 
and slung a perfect bullet of a pass to the tall Aarvold. 
He fed Taylor at the psychological moment; Taylor fed 
Laird; and Laird rocketed over the line unstoppably. 
The imperturbable Richardson kicked his third crlendd 
goal. Six minutes to half time. Another score to England 
would make victory certain. 

But the blue shirts did not allow it. They seemed to 
convert their fifteen players into thirty for the moment. 
Wherever the ball was, three or four of them in serried 
échelon were racing for an opening, the ball passing auto- 
matically from hand to hand at the correct instant. 
Englishmen dashed ineffectively through the échelon, or 
slithered as they changed direction to counter a swerve. 
They seemed to be through again and again. But always 
at the last minute the ball went forward, or a desperate 
grab brought a man down or the touchline loomed up. 
At last came the whistle for half-time, and the crowd 
sighed audibly as the tension relaxed for five minutes. 
Fifteen points to five was better than anybody had hoped 
for, more than the run of the play justified ; but was it 
enough? 

Many years ago the fame of the best Midland forward 
actually penetrated as far as London, and he was summon! 
to play in a trial match. He played a magnificent game 
for the whole seventy minutes, and lurched into the 
dressing room, fully expecting to see his name in the papers 
next morning for an England cap. In the dressing room 
an international giant calmly said to him, “ You won't 
get your cap!” The aspirant stared in amazement. 
‘Take a tip from me,” remarked the veteran; “I play 
like a devil for five minutes; then I take a long rest. 
Then I play for another five minutes. Then I take another 
rest. That keeps me fresh, and I do things which the 
selectors see. You go all out all the time, and you ain't 
fresh enough to be seen.” The aspirant was never cappe¢. 


Since the war there has never been an English scrummage 
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that could play hard from start to finish. The game is 
terrifically fast nowadays, and men who work indoors all 
the year cannot go all out from whistle to whistle. One 

t-war English scrum coughed and panted and hawked 
ike a pack of almshouse women when the whistle gave 
them an easy. The question at half-time on Saturday 
was how far the English scrum would wilt in the second 
half. 

This doubt was soon answered. Their previous mastery 
over the blue scrum was gone. The blues did not get the 
ball with clockwork regularity, but they got it in six 
scrums out of séven. They usually got it in the line-out, 
and it was passed ‘out with devilish cunning from behind 
a screen of tall forwards. In the ioose mauls they got it 
also. Malcolm, their scrum half, has not received his 
due from the newspapers. He lacks the sheer genius of 
Young, but he is a great player, and he did not waste 
a ball. Over and over again it sped out like lightning to 
his three-quarters. Richardson and Aarvold, the English 
centre-three-quarters, may not be Poultons in attack, 
but they are great markers and spoilers and tacklers. 
They saw to it that no blue shirt dived through the centre 
on the straight path for goal. They shepherded the flitting 
ball out towards touch. The Australian wings are both 
formidable. Macpherson on the extreme left jinks like a 
hare; he is as elusive as a bead of mercury; but Taylor 
of Blackheath had been chosen to stop him, and he stopped 
him. E. Ford on the N.S.W. right lies well behind his 
centre, and comes up with a wet sail to take the final 
pass; he is very fast with the ball. Once at least he 
rocketed for the line with all the impetus of a fifty yard 
dash behind him. Sellar, the English back, had to wait 
for him all alone, and standing still. The irresistible 
force of the textbooks met an immovable obstacle. Sellar’s 
prehensile arms took man and ball in a grizzly hug, and 
the crowd roared its relief. 

Meanwhile, if the English forwards could not shove as 
they had done when fresh, nor continue to run like hares, 
they could still tackle; and if the ball went loose, two or 
three of them tore after it, and kept the enemy busy till 
the men who were blown could get up. At this point the 
Australian Colossus felt it was time to take a hand. J. 
Ford is twenty-one years old, weighs 154 stone, and is 
very fast. He was not too well marked at this stage, 
and three times he waited behind the line out, and just 
before the ball was thrown in, he dived into the gap between 
the edge of the field and the line of waiting giants. Each 
time the thrower tipped the ball to him, and the thunderbolt 
was away. Each time three Englishmen intervened. 
The first was brushed off; the second barely incommoded 
him as a bucket might annoy a milch cow in the stable ; 
but the third went for his ankles, and great was the crash. 
The English forwards were tiring, and Cove-Smith, the 
captain, gave the order to sit on the lead. On the infre- 
quent occasions when England got the ball, and Young 
could elude Breckenridge, Laird gave his side a breather. 
Without ado he booted it far down the field into touch, 
and his grateful forwards trotted down after it at their 
leisure, their tummies heaving visibly. Suddenly the 
English scrummage broke up quickly after one of these 
teliefs towards halfway, caught an Australian back with 
the ball, took it away from him, and summoning the last 
ounce of energy, swept masterfully down, dribbled it over 
the goal line near the corner and got the touch. 

Eighteen points to five, and twenty minutes to go. 
The Australians were surely beaten now? They refused 
to believe it. Back they came, and hustled the English 
defenders too hard for a saving kick to be possible. Passing 
was. tried close down on the English goal; it went awry, 
the blue shirts got the ball, and Towers went in too wide 
for Lawton to convert. Eighteen points to eight. Now 
came the most exciting offensive of the whole game. For 
eight continuous minutes the Australians buzzed to and 
fro in the English quarter like bluebottles. The ball 
passed incessantly from hand to hand. It was never on 
the ground for longer than the rules require when a tackle 
1s made. At any moment a little clump of blue shirts 
were running hard for the line, with Englishmen sprinting 
desperately at them. If a defender got the ball, he never 

either time or room for a long saving kick. Foiled 
on one wing, the ball was brought back to the other. In 


its passage across the centre it would traverse the shattered 
relics of the tired English scrum, who could do no more 
than make the man in possession part with it. Back it 
came towards the opposite wing, with the English defence 
thoroughly drawn over towards the original danger. Back 
came the defence hell for leather after it. But, as before, 
the Australians lacked that impish Poulton genius which 
makes gaps in a defence, and equally lacked such speed 
as Ian Smith of Scotland or Gibbs of England could use 
to run right round an opponent. The continuous roar 
from fifty thousand excited patriots was punctuated only 
by caught breaths when all seemed lost. So the battle 
swayed, as tired and desperate men fought tooth and nail 
to keep out a better trained but less capable team. Inexor- 
able time drew on, and every minute made England’s 
lead of 18—8 look safer and safer. At last England was 
thoroughly blown, and a perfectly orthodox and tame 
movement saw the speedy i. Ford dive over. Now came 
the critical moment. If Lawton could kick his goal from 
far out, the score would be 18—-13 ; and another converted 
try would mean a draw, for England was obviously too 
spent to produce another scoring effort. In a deathly 
silence his boot swung—the ball soared wide of the posts. 
There were five minutes yet to go. But Australians also have 
hearts and lungs, and their bolt was shot. They maintained 
an offensive, but it was less furious. The ball came to 
Devitt with yards and seconds in hand; he booted it 
far away. Back came Australia. The ball came to Laird 
with yards and seconds to spare. He booted it far away. 
A long whistle—God save the King—and fifty thousand 
people fought their way out of the abominable bottle- 
necks round Twickenham, most of them arterially at 
least a year older than they had been at 2.45 p.m. 
GEOFFREY WEALD. 


Correspondence 
THE REBUFF TO THE BISHOPS 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 


S1tr,—I hesitate to add to the many letters you have received 
on ‘* The Rebuff to the Bishops,” but there is one point on 
which the many Catholic readers of THz NEw STATESMAN 
may be as puzzled as Iam: which is, in what sense do you use 
the word “Christianity”? You say that there is one 
‘** Christianity ’’ of St. Ignatius and another of the Pope, and 
it is in connection with this phrase that I am puzzled. I am 
not playing the silly game of logomachy. The word “ Chris- 
tianity ’’ can be given as many meanings in modern English 
as the word ‘** gentlemen ” : I have no quarrel with this break-up 
of the language, for it is achieved and irreparable. But in 
which sense do you here use it? Sometimes, indeed most 
commonly, it is used to mean “‘ that which is in common to 
the various Protestant persuasions.” Clearly that won’t apply 
to St. Ignatius or his Pope. Sometimes it means kindliness, 
or again timidity, or again a fear of giving offence, or again 
a horror of fermented liquor. But I take it that St. Ignatius 
and the Pope were at one on those affairs. It may also mean 
(I admit) ‘‘a personal emotion aroused by the traditional 
(including the Synoptic Gospels’) account of our Lord.” But 
there not only do St. Ignatius and the Pope differ, but each 
man differs from himself from one moment to another. If by 
‘** Christianity ”’ is meant some remnant of Catholic doctrine 
(e.g., “‘ The Incarnation” or “ Immortality ’’), however meagre, 
I can see no point in which St. Ignatius and the Pope would 
differ—so it can’t mean a remnant of Catholic doctrine. What 
does it mean ?—Yours, etc., H. BeE.toc. 

King’s Land, Shipley, 

Horsham. 


[We suggested in our article that all persons who accept 
‘*the fundamental doctrine of the Atonement ” (which clearly 
includes a fortiori the Incarnation and Immortality) are reason- 
ably entitled to call themselves Christians. But we are not 
prepared to discuss the point; and we are the less inclined 
to do so since it seems to us, in spite of Mr. Belloc’s disclaimer, 
that his letter is in fact only a piece of logomachy. Naturally 
if you reduce your definition of “ Christianity ’’ to its bare 
minimum then there is no difference between the Christianity 
of St. Ignatius and that of the Pope—or of Moody for that 
matter. But that does not mean that there are not different kinds 
of Christianity. May we for the sake of clarity, and, of course, 
without any intention of irreverence, suggest to Mr. Belloc 
that he might consider the problem of defining the word “ dog ” 
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and apply to that problem all the questions in his letter. Then 
surely he will see either that they answer themselves or that 
they are unanswerable—according as one is a realist or a logo- 
machist.—Eb., N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 


Sir,—The question of what Establishment actually involves 
in the relation of Church to State is by no means a plain and 
easy one, as sO many seem to imagine. In the first place we 
have no written constitution. The constitution, like ‘‘ Topsy,” 
just “ growed.” In like manner the relation of Church to 
State just ‘“ growed.’ When, centuries ago, Christianity first 
came to these shores, it was as natural that newly converted 
chieftains and rulers should seek to advance the cause of the 
Church, as it was that the Church should diligently seek the 
welfare of their peoples. Indeed, the Church may be said in 
a sense to have been the first to establish and weld together 
into one the English nation. In later times there was still no 
written constitution governing these relations, and throughout 
the Middle Ages we find a struggle going on now between Pope 
and Church and King and Barons, as in the case of King 
Henry II and St. Thomas 4 Becket, now between Barons and 
Church and King and Pope, as in the case of King John 
and Magna Charta. Whichever side was stronger for the 
time being got its way. 

At the time of the Reformation, which in England was the 
most conservative in the world, no new ‘“ Protestant ’? Church 
was created, nor even attempted to be created. Any study of 
the Prayer Book and of history will prove this. Of course, 
Roman Catholics are quite entitled to say that certain essential 
things were then omitted from our Church services or system 
which in their opinion necessarily caused us to cease to be 
part of the Western Church that had existed throughout Europe 
all through the Middle Ages. That is quite another question. 
The fact remains that no conscious attempt on the part of the 
rulers in Church or State was made to do this. On the contrary 
they endeavoured to reassure people who had any doubts that 
“they were as true Catholics as any people that there be 
christened.”” Nothing further was attempted than a reforma- 
tion, or modification, of the existing Church. Henry VIII. 
went rather far in his Supreme Head Act, certainly. But 
even he expressly stopped short of claiming to be the source 
of spiritual jurisdiction in the Word and Sacraments, and 
only tried to enforce their administration in what he conceived 
to be the true Catholic manner. And in this work he was ably 
supported by most of the English Bishops and clergy. And 
the fruits of his work are seen in the First Prayer Book of King 
Edward VI., not very dissimilar to our present Prayer Book. 

Queen Elizabeth, too, expressly refused to take up the 
Supreme Head Act, and our XXXVIIth Article, for which 
she was largely responsible, expressly disclaims that the Royal 
supremacy means anything more than the supreme government 
over all the monarch’s subjects, whether civil or ecclesiastical. 
Thus the medieval “ benefit of clergy,” which exempted the 
clergy from punishment for crimes in the civil courts, was 
done away with. The spiritual government of the Church 
remained as before with the Church through the Church’s 
Convocations. And the State, in an age when toleration was 
undreamed of and desired by few, enforced the Church’s decisions 
much as in the Middle Ages. Only the Pope and the Church 
on the Continent were no longer there to support the Church 
in England as they had often done in the Middle Ages. On the 
other hand the Pope was no longer able to interfere against the 
will of the Church in England, as he had often done then. With 
King Charles I. the Church, which had supported him as he 
had supported the Church, went down. With King Charles II. 
it came back. With the Revolution our Church in Scotland was 
disestablished and disendowed, and, with the coming of King 
George I. and @is Minister, Walpole, persecuted. And in 
England our Church was paralysed by the total suppression 
of its Convocations, which lasted for 180 years, and which was 
so largely responsible for that spiritual deadness which John 
Wesley found tWenty years after George I. ascended the throne. 
Yet at the end of Queen Anne’s reign the S.P.G. and the S.P.C.K. 
were both founded ; and John Wesley would have found the 
Church far different then. 

What then is the Establishment of the Church? What 
does it involve to Church and State alike? And how do we 
account for the almost complete freedom from any State inter- 
ference in the case of the Scottish Presbyterian Establishment 
on the one hand and the intolerable State interference in the 
ease of the English Episcopal Establishment (as the old Church 
has come now to be called) on the other hand? And I reply 
that Establishment in its essence is nothing more or less than 
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a partnership which has grown up by mutual desire in the 
course of history. Originally it involved on each part an active 
desire for the other’s welfare. But that was only so because 
on the State’s part there was a practically unanimous belief 
in the Church’s message. Now that that is no longer so, it js 
difficult to see how the partnership can profitably be maintained, 
In the case of Scotland, while the Scottish people have been 
behind their Church, as at present established, the English 
people have refrained for the most part from interfering. The 
Scottish Presbyterians, too, both before and since establishment 
have put up a far better fight for spiritual independence than 
our Church has ever done in England since the days at least 
of Oliver Cromwell. I don’t know what might have been the 
case if our Church in England had shown the same independence 
at the Revolution as it did in Scotland. It might have changed 
the course of history. But when in the middle of the last century 
an attempt was made to interfere with the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church in the matter of patronage, half that Church (to its 
honour !) went into voluntary exile. And the State has never 
attempted to interfere since. 

We are now beginning, tardily, but not too late, to assert 
our spiritual independence again in England. We must expect 
opposition. Disestablishment many of us, including myself, 
would welcome. But far more important for the Church and 
ultimately for all Churches and for the nation at large, is it 
that our Church should assert and continue to assert her true 
spiritual independence of the State. And in doing so we 
claim the sympathy and support of all right thinking men and 
women, whether they believe in our doctrines or not. The 
question as to the place of ‘* Protestantism” in our Church 
after Disestablishment can concern only our own Church. It 
depends, too, on what precisely we mean by “ Protestantism.” 
For my part I believe that it will survive in our Church along 
with ‘‘ Modernism” and ‘“ Anglo-Catholicism,” just as they 
all three do in the other disestablished Churches of our Com- 
munion throughout the world. And I believe that once our 
Church is set free, by her own efforts, to work out her own 
destiny, under the Divine guidance, she will be the means of 
reconciling both ‘“‘ Protestantism” and “Catholicism” in a 
common Christianity. I know that it seems impossible; but 
I believe it with all my heart, for “* nothing shall be impossible 
with God.’’—Yours, etc., Wa Ter B. Grauam. 

Silkstone Vicarage, Barnsley. 

January 7th. 





To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 


Sr1r,—I had no opportunity until yesterday of reading your 
issue of December 24th, so that my letter will be belated; 
nevertheless, I hope you will allow me, as one who has read THE 
New STATESMAN from almost its first number with keen appre- 
ciation, to protest strongly against both the tone and some of 
the statements in your article, ‘*‘ The Rebuff to the Bishops,” 
as well as in your comment on page 345. 

Why was the “ latent strength of Protestantism in England” 
revealed by a division in the House of Commons in which 4 
majority of Members of Parliament for England, voting for the 
Deposited Book, were defeated by the votes of members from 
Northern Ireland, Scotland and Wales, whom the book did not 
directly affect ? I cannot see. Nor does it seem to me quite 
clear why the conclusion reached by a small majority in the 
House of Commons, after what reads like a very inadequate 
debate of one day, should be more representative of the people 
of England than the opposite conclusion reached by a very 
much larger majority in the House of Lords, equally free from 
the party Whips, after a grave debate of three days. 

But I protest further against your suggestion that the Anglo- 
Catholic Revival in the Church of England is a “* Romanist 
movement. ‘True, it has from soon after its beginning included 
men of a Romanist type (as Cardinal Newman has written in 
the Apologia), just as the Labour Party has had among its 
adherents those with Communist sympathies; but it is as 
unfair and untrue to brand the Anglo-Catholic Revival, on that 
account, as Romanist as it is, surely, to stamp the Labour 
Movement as a whole as Communist. For the essential 
Anglicanism of the revival I would refer your readers to a fine 
passage in Dean Church’s Oxford Movement (1892 ed., Pp. 837), 
where after an impressive witness to the loyalty of famous 
leaders and followers, each sentence beginning with “ It was 
not Roman in” one honoured name after another, the Dean 
sums up: “These men were, in any fair judgment, as free 
from Romanising as any of their accusers ; but they made their 
appeal for patience and fair judgment in vain. If only the 
rulers could have had patience—but patience is a difficult 
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yirtue in the presence of what seem pressing dangers,” words 
which seem in point now. That a number of earnest but on 
these matters imperfectly informed men, anxious to do right, 
should have been swayed by emotional appeals and by argu- 
ments proper to an Orange Lodge, is not, perhaps, remarkable, 
though it is somewhat disquieting when such an audience 
happens to possess legislative powers. What is more remarkable, 
I think, is that no one seems to have realised that the “ per- 
missions” which excited so much feeling are not ‘ Romish”’ 
in any strict sense, but come from the small, devoted and 
Jearned group of English Churchmen who carried on the teaching 
of the Caroline Divines, I mean the Non-Jurors. 

Yet this is the fact. The Prayer of Consecration in the 
New Book is precisely in line with the Consecration Prayers 
in both the Prayer Books (of 1717 and 1784) put out by 
different groups of Non-Jurors (and influenced first the Scottish 
and then the American Prayer Books), while the directions for 
reserving the Consecrated Sacrament are essentially the same 
as those in the Holy Liturgy of Bishop Deacon’s Compleat 
Collection of Devotions used by his group of Non-Jurors in 
Manchester, London and Shrewsbury from 17384 until about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. That ignorant persons 
considered the Non-Jurors ‘‘ Romish” is true, but anyone 
who will be at pains to read their story will know the absurdity 
of the charge. The same charge, at much the same time, was 
made against John Wesley (see Bishop Lavington’s The Enthu- 
siasm of Methodists and Papists Compared, 1749, etc., a book to 
be commended to the attention of Methodist Members of 
Parliament) and it was made with as much or as little justice 
against him as against the Non-Jurors. 

It must seem a little odd to those who believe the 
Deposited Book to be directed towards Rome, that the 
Roman Catholic members of both Houses of Parliament did 
not recognise the fact and welcome it, but declined firmly to have 
anything todo withthe Book. And such believers have forgotten, 
surely, that when the 1662 Bock appeared, it, too, was accused of 
leaning towards Rome. But in 1662 the House of Commons 
consisted of members of the Church of England who were 
prepared to “‘ trust the Bishops,” nor was their trust misplaced. 
Yet the Bishops of 1662 were, as a whole, more markedly Anglo- 
Catholic than the majority of the Bishops to-day. 

In view of these facts I venture to appeal to you for fair 
play in a discussion in which prejudice is apt to have more 
weight than is due to it.—Yours, etc., S. L. Ottarp. 

Bainton Rectory, Driffield. 

January 4th. 





To the Editor of Tut New STaTesMAN. 


Sir,—Will you permit one who is neither an atheist nor an 
Anglo-Catholic to comment briefly on your article, “‘ The Rebuff 
to the Bishops” ? To my mind the great merit of that article 
was that it recognised the facts and their consequences, and 
that is precisely what the ecclesiastical mind will not do or is 
intellectually incapable of doing. The really relevant facts 
are: that England is a Protestant country ; that its (so-called) 
National Church is legally established on the sole basis and 
condition that it is a Reformed and Protestant Church; that 
there is all the difference in the world between ignoring (or 
deploring) the fact that many of the clergy are not loyal to the 
Reformed and Protestant character of the Church and are 
therefore dishonest members of the legal establishment, and 
accepting proposals which are intended to legalise practices 
which are inconsistent with the legal basis of establishment ; 
that there is no constitutional ground whatever for denying 
the right of every member of Parliament to exercise his vote 
on a Church measure, and finally that if the Anglican Church 
is dissatisfied with the legal conditions of establishment “it 
must voluntarily resign the privileges of the Establishment 
and accept such place as it can win ” amongst the other Churches. 
These are simple and obvious truths of which ecclesiastics do 
not like to be reminded. But you are, in my opinion, to be 
congratulated for so trenchantly insisting on their recognition. 

Taking the legal conditions of the establishment as the text, 
I would suggest that nothing is more badly needed in the 
Anglican Church to-day than the simple virtue of honesty. 
The advocacy of the Prayer Book Measure has throughout been 
tainted with dishonesty in that under the cloak of a legitimate 
Plea that the Prayer Book must be modernised and fitted for 
the needs of the present century an attempt has been made 
to carry through certain proposals relating to the service of 
Holy Communion and the Reservation of the elements therefrom. 
This ould only have been done, I would submit, by a bench 
= Bishops and a Church Assembly which had almost wholly 
ost all sense of obligation to the nation and its dominant 


religious views. They forgot, however, that when the Prayer 
Book Measure was introduced into the House of Commons 
it would be dealt with not as a domestic question affecting the 
Church, but as a national question. In so dealing with it the 
illegitimate proposals were quickly detected and the well- 
merited ‘‘ Rebuff to the Bishops” was administered.—Yours, 
etc., H. F. WALKER. 
St. Albans. 





To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—An editor of my acquaintance used to say that the 
reason why he avoided touching on ecclesiastical questions 
was that, when he did so, he was overwhelmed with abusive 
letters from persons who complained that he had insulted their 
religion, and that they must therefore cease to take the paper in. 
I have no wish to express my opinion either on your article, 
“The Rebuff to the Bishops,” or on the criticisms which it has 
provoked. May I, however, point out what, particularly 
from the Liberal point of view, seems to me a strong, I had 
almost said a conclusive, argument against Disestablishment ? 
i.e., that it would be followed by a violent outburst of fanaticism, 
not only in the Church, but in general in the religious world in 
England. 

I do not shrink from uttering my firm conviction that it would 
be a gain to the country were it vastly more superstitious, more 
bigoted, more gloomy, more pious in its religion than at present 
it shows itself to be, 

wrote Newman in one of his first sermons. The Establishment 
stands between us and such a religion as that which he describes. 
Nor is it a question of religion only, but of learning, of culture, 
and of civilisation in every form.—yYours, etc., 

The Vicarage, ALFRED FAWKES. 

Ashby St. Ledgers. 





To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—With great courage and fairness you have printed two 
or three letters from clergymen hotly incensed at your article 
on the above. One of these gentlemen is so annoyed, he says, 
that he has determined to discontinue his New STATESMAN. 
I think you will survive, however, and as some small solace 
I enclose my cheque for renewal. And I should like to add 
that I was so pleased with the wisdom and ability of your 
article that I actually read a part of it for one of my lessons 
the following Sunday. It was so eminently sane and straight- 
forward. It seemed to me that what must have been at the 
back of your mind was a real doubt as to whether the revised 
Prayer Book had anything to do with religion at all. Its 
doctrines are certainly not Christian. They are pagan—pre- 
Christian—and merely a modification of formalised heathen 
fearfulness; anda good many of us feel that the sooner this 
jargon is abolished and something up to date takes its place 
the better for Church, nation and religion.—Yours, etc., 

George’s Chapel, Exeter. DonaLp B. FRASER. 





To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I, too, am an original subscriber. I hope so to continue 
until I die or go bankrupt, in spite of the fact that from time 
to time you print certain devastating medical heresies. But 
then I like heresies: they so often come true ! 

There is one point in the present amusing controversy which 
perplexes me. I can understand an agitated clergyman going 
off to his newsagent and stopping delivery forthwith; but 
what about another agitated clergyman who will keep THE 
New STATESMAN out of his house in the future, but not until 
after his subscription expires in March? Does noi this decision 
raise a point of morals (or at any rate ethics) closely akin to 
other points of morals which underlie all the fuss ?—Yours, etc., 

Walsall. FraNK G. LAYTON. 

January 8th. 





To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—May I, as one of the younger generation from whose 
education the inculcation of theological dogma has thoughtfully 
been eliminated, be permitted to express surprise, if not con- 
sternation, at the apparent fervour with which the present 
Church controversy is being conducted. 

It would appear that one’s conception of contemporary 
Church attendance as just fixedly habitual or mercenary is in ~ 
need of revision, and that there still exists, unless the press 
is greatly misled, a much more general acceptance of this parti- 
cular form of superstition than had been supposed. Certain of 
your correspondents have thought fit to express their intention 
of discontinuing the perusal of a paper in which they encounter 
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distasteful opinions; but why inform us and thereby vitiate 
our respect for their criticism and cloth? I should imagine 
that the majority of your readers, like myself, experience little 
difficulty in discovering in your columns week by week views 
with which they differ, often violently: how uninteresting 
were it not so!—Yours, etc., G. H. THomson. 
42 Woodlands, N.W. 11. 
January 8th. 


POLAND AND LITHUANIA 
To the Editor of Tne New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—I do not know that there is anything in Mr. D. R. 
Gillie’s letter from Warsaw which calls for a reply. He does 
not touch my main points, which were that Vilna was attri- 
buted by the Western authorities (and by the League of Nations, 
if this be not a mere duplication of phrase) to Lithuania, until 
the Poles took it by force of arms, when the Western authorities 
changed their minds ; and that in December of last year, when 
the quarrel between Poland and Lithuania, which unquestionably 
centres upon Vilna, was brought before the League of Nations, 
the Geneva body eluded the -vital issue, and indeed further 
complicated the quarrel by reserving the Vilna problem in the 
terms of the declaration. The so-called settlement settled 
nothing, and in fact has allowed Mr. Valdemaras to assert 
that Poland has consented to the reopening of the Vilna dispute. 
—Yours, etc., SISLEY HUDDLESTON. 

Paris. 

January 9th. 





To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Though a pro-Pole in regard to the Vilna question, 
I cannot help thinking Mr. Gillie has, in your last issue, over- 
stated the proportion of Poles at Vilna. 

The best authorities agree the following language approxima- 
tions: Polish, 13 per cent.; Lithuanian, 2 per cent. ; Yiddish, 
35-40 per cent.; White Russian, 40 per cent.; others, 5-10 
per cent.—Yours, etc., C. S. Somers Cocks. 

Travellers’ Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

January 9th. 


THE FUDGMENT OF FRANCOIS VILLON 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In the helpful and sympathetic criticism of my pageant 
play, The Judgment of Frangois Villon, your reviewer has raised 
an interesting question. He writes, ‘* I doubt if there is any 
real ground for thinking that Villon suffered from the torture 
of Water or that Thibault d’Aussigny, Bishop of Orleans, 
would have thought himself entitled to apply such a torture to 
a man from Paris whom he had prisoner under rather a doubtful 
authority.” I myself was in some uncertainty, but while I 
questioned the Ordeal in my preface (contrary to several of the 
Villon authorities) I gave it full grim play in the drama itself. 
All we have to go by are Villon’s own words. In the Great 
Testament written shortly after his release from the Pit of 
Meung he describes his very sick, practically dying condition, 
and lays the immediate blame on Jacques Thibault d’Aussigny, 
Bishop of Orleans. In Payne’s translation this is what we 
read (stanza 63 of Great Testament) : 

Thanks be to God and Jacques Thibault 
Who made me drink of water cold 

So much within a dungeon low, 

And also chew gags manifold. 

In Lepper’s translation (Casanova Society) the passage is 
better rendered, as: 

*Twas that cold drink I had to swallow, 

God willed it so and Jacques Thibault, 

Deep underground in dungeon hollow, 

And chew thereto the fruits of woe. 
In Villon’s own words we read : 

Dieu mercy et Jaques Thibault, 

Qui tant d’eau froide m’a faict boyre, 

En ung bas lieu, non pas en hault ; 

Manger d’angoisse mainte poire. 

Manifestly Lepper’s ‘“ chew thereto the fruits of woe” is 
a better rendering of the last line than Payne’s “ And also 
chew gags manifold,” though Villon may be speaking in direct 
ironical symbolism (as he sometimes does), for, of course, if 
he chewed soaked gags he suffered the actual ordeal by water. 

In another place, his great ballade, “‘ Epistle in form of a 
ballade to his friends,” from the Pit of Meung, Villon said : 

En ses boyaulx verse eau 4 gros bouillon, 
ranslated by Swinburne as : 
Must drench his bowels with much watery fare, 
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and by Payne as: 
Pot by pot 
They empty down his throat of water cold, 
where Payne again takes a slight liberty in his translation. 
Either Villon was told to drink many pints of cold water 
a day under penalty of a thrashing or getting no food (those 
dry crusts he speaks of) or else the water was forced down him 
in the usual agonising way, till his bowels distended and his 
body swelled out. The “a gros bouillon” seems to point to 
ghastly torture; but I feel that the point is not quite clear. 
Even if left without foced till he had drunk a quart of cold water 
the punishment would be severe, especially to such a wine. 
soaker as Villon.—Yours, etc., HERBERT E. Parmer, 
22 Batchwood View, 
St. Albans. 


THE ADVANCE OF IODINE 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STaTESMAN. 


Srr,—A Dutch reader of THE New STATESMAN drew my 
attention to the article under the above-mentioned title in your 
issue of November 26th last. As a medical man, two objections 
rose in my mind whilst reading it. 

The first is this, that while it is now commonly admitted 
that iodine is the real prophylactic against most forms of goitrous 
degeneration of the thyroid gland, the lay readers of ‘your 
review ought to have been informed that its use as a therapeutic 
agent may be dangerous, and is formally contra-indicated in 
many cases of goitre, which it is likely to aggravate. 

Let me, without entering too far into medical distinctions, 
state that iodine may be of use, under strict medical control, 
first in simple colloid goitre, and secondly to a certain degree 
in Basedow’s disease. Its prolonged ingestion is dangerous, 
or formally nocive in cases of adenomatous or cystic goitre, 
which may turn by it from the non-toxic into the toxic form. 
As in older persons it is very common that little adenomata 
(tumors of the gland-cells) are hidden in the substance of 
seemingly simple colloid goitres, the Belgian Dautrebande* 
advises not to order iodine in cases above the age of twenty 
years. 

Therefore, the description of goitre as a simple deficiency 
disease, such as scurvy is, seems to me not wholly to fit the 
case and to be somewhat dangerous, when enunciated before 
the general public. 

Secondly, I cannot quite agree with the final argument of 
** Lens,”’ and should like to protect some poisons, dear to the 
medical man, against his accusation of not being ‘“ foods,” 
which they really do not set out to be, whereas their useful 
services for mankind are well established. 

I hope it will not be forbidden us, for that reason, to use 
digitalis in heart-disease, or salvarsan in syphilis, simply because 
the latter is a very unnatural poison, synthesised by a chemist. 


—yYours, etc. F. N. SICKENGA. 
Almen (Gld.), Holland. 
January Ist. 


CHRONIC CONSTIPATION 
To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In a brief review of my book, published in your issue 
of December 31st, you found fault with me for recommending 
“ roughage,” contained in fibrous vegetables, fruit, etc., and 
particularly bran, as regulators of the intestine, and warned 
that these foods might induce chronic mucous colitis. 

Chronic mucous colitis is terribly widespread among the 
civilised. It is a disease which is to be found only among the 
consumers of refined food and of over-refined food, and it is 
unknown in those countries where the people live on the whole 
of the grain, whatever the grain may be, and other natural 
foods which contain all the roughage furnished by Providence. 
That ttouble can best be overcome, not by living on ultra- 
refined food, but by a dietary rich in vitamins and mineral 
elements which will effect a cure. 

You were quite right in drawing attention to the fact that 
coarse food, containing plenty of roughage, is not suitable for all 
people. I have expressed the same warning in various portions 
of my book. “ What cures the smith kills the tailor.” No 
two people are alike. It is risky to experiment with a strange 
diet, and I am entirely in agreement with you that a thorough 
dietetic change should be undertaken only upon expert advice. 
Those who have read my book carefully are aware of this. 
I wrote in my Foreword: ‘“ Experimentation in curative 
dietetics by the seriously sick is as inadvisable as self-drugging- 
—yYours, etc., J. Exvtis BARKER. _ 





*L. Dautrebande, La classification physiopathologique des goittes. 
January 22nd, 1927. 


Presse Médicale. 
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CECIL HOUSES 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTESMAN. 
Sir,—May I beg the courtesy of your space to thank you 
for the publicity you have already given to Cecil Houses, which 


has resulted in a most generous response from the readers of THE 
New STATESMAN ? 


The Lord Mayor is opening the second Cecil House at Nos. 
47-51 Wharfdale Road, King’s Cross, N. 1, on Wednesday next, 
January 18th, at 3 p.m. This will accommodate sixty-one 
women with a good bed, hot bath, hot tea and all washing 
facilities for one shilling a night. Some 11,054 beds have 
already been provided at the first Cecil House in Devonshire 
Street, W.C. 1, since its inauguration in March last. 

At Wharfdale Road a special room is to be reserved for 
mothers and no extra charge is made for their babies. The 
House is open to visitors on the second and fourth Thursdays 
inthe month, by arrangement with the secretary, at 8 Polebrook 
House, Golden Square, W. 1.—Yours, etc., 

A. E. CHESTERTON. 


[We are always glad to endorse an appeal for new “ Cecil 
Houses.” For this admirable charity—if indeed it can be called 
a “charity” at all—not only provides beds and baths for 
thousands of homeless women without any asking of questions, 
but has the almost unique merit, after the comparatively small 
initial expenditure has been met, of being completely self- 
supporting.—Ep. N.5S.] 


Miscellany 


A CHAMOIS IN THE QUEEN’S 
HALL 


OTHING should be more entertaining and instruc- 
N tive to the intelligent music-lover than diversity 
of critical opinion. No doubt the majority of 
concert-goers merely want to know the right thing to say, 
or what is not to be said. They wish to be led intact 
and upright through the legion of “ guffs,”’ errors, pitfalls 
which beset their way from dinner party to dinner party. 
Since music is the fashion, now that the “arts” are on the 
point of finally ousting the “sports”? from the central 
arena of civilisation, they must be equipped to participate 
in that interchange of smart or knowing remarks which 
passes almost everywhere as conversation. Many critics 
delight in the role of cicerone, and will show the way to 
the arcana of music as willingly as a Cook’s guide will take 
you to the crater of Vesuvius. I envy those of my 
colleagues who can find amusement in this; for my part 
Ilove to baffle and mislead, to go up when I am pretending 
to go down, to go down when I am pretending to go up, 
to guide those who are reckless and foolish enough to follow 
me into every by-path and cul-de-sac that presents itself. 
There is not a morass or a bog which does not attract me, 
not a swamp where I will not deliberately flounder, not a 
desert where I do not enjoy getting lost. Nor will I promise 
those who stumble into disaster after—or, as I should 
prefer it—with me, that we shall ever arrive at anything 
at all. If we do it shall be by accident—that happy 
accident which fate ordains for her favourites, who are her 
favourites because they are reckless and inspired. 

Ido not expect therefore that I shall be easily under- 
stood when I say that at the Royal Philharmonic Society’s 
concert last week, conducted by M. Ernest Ansermet— 
born at Vevey in 1883, for some time Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Lausanne University, then founder and conductor 
of the Orchestre de la Suisse romande—I saw a chamois 
in the Queen’s Hall. Undoubtedly it must have been an 

ucination, but the interesting point is, what suggested 
such a strange image ? Was it altogether unaccountable ? 
othing is unaccountable if one has the ability to make 
the necessary joints and connections, and so I shall try 
to explain this chamois. 


Monsieur Ansermet is a conductor who has made a 
reputation in this country, through his association with 
the Diaghilev ballet. This association has necessarily 
meant that he was in sympathy with modern music. This 
sympathy, I should say, is natural and unaffected, because 
M. Ansermet strikes me as a highly sophisticated man, 
whose general appearance is that of a Catulle Mendés with 
a dash of Alfred de Musset, the whole enlivened with a 
touch of the Paris of Jean Cocteau and Stravinsky. The 
resultant figure is that of a cosmopolitan who is more 
French than the French. A French Swiss naturally tends 
to become exaggeratedly French, just as a German Swiss 
tends to become exaggeratedly German, and when, in 
addition to being Franco-Swiss he is a cosmopolitan, then 
we have a chance of seeing a man who seems in himself 
to be the very personification of Paris. 

Now the influence of Paris upon the arts during the 
last hundred years, has been very great, and it has never 
been greater than during the past twenty-five years. 
Our younger poets, writers and critics have all succumbed 
—I had almost said perished—under its influence. One 
result of this influence has been to exalt the eighteenth cen- 
tury above the nineteenth, and even above the seventeenth 
and sixteenth. Mr. Lytton Strachey can find nothing 
to say about Shakespeare, but writes a heartfelt panegyric 
on Racine. Mr. Desmond MacCarthy admires Shaw 
because he is the nearest approach to Gallicism that we have 
ever had in the English theatre. A whole volume of eulogies 
by English writers (of whom I blush to confess myself one) 
in honour of Marcel Proust was published a few years ago— 
a tribute which no English author has received in modern 
times. Since the Mercure de France stated that one quartet 
by Mozart was worth all Beethoven’s symphonies, Mozart 
has been the rage throughout England. Mr. T. S. Eliot 
re-discovered Dryden on finding that he had died a Catholic, 
and was therefore part of European culture, and Mr. 
Eliot’s monthly Criterion is a review published in London 
but written in Paris. 

Following these leaders a host of minor fry keep up a 
constant chatter about intelligence and classicism—two 
qualities which are never to be found in great art. This is 
too big a statement to argue in a short article, but I shall 
try to illustrate my meaning by showing how the French 
misunderstand Mozart and how M. Ansermet distorts 
Schubert. If one were going to hear a French pianist play 
Mozart one would expect to find those reputed “‘ French” 
qualities of restraint and intelligence; but when that 
famous Parisian pianist, M. Ricardo Vines, came to London 
a year or two ago, one was shocked to discover that M. Vines 
—the idol of the Paris salons—played Mozart like a musical- 
box, without the slightest expression. He did not play with 
‘“‘ restraint,” because “restraint” implies something 
restrained, some passion or vital force held in subjection 
and controlled ; and M. Vines controlled nothing but the 
mechanism of his fingers. He did not play with “ intelli- 
gence,” because intelligence presupposes the directing or 
guiding with a purpose of some passion or vital force, and 
when there is nothing to guide or direct there can be no 
intelligence guiding. 

And searching my memory I find that the two greatest 
Mozart players I have ever heard are Busoni and Arthur 
Schnabel, both pianists of prodigious vitality. Busoni did 
play Mozart with restraint and intelligence. The purity 
and intensity of his playing came from the passionate but 
controlled imagination of that fine artist, and the greatness 
of Schnabel’s Mozart playing has the same root. But the 
Parisian conception of Mozart as a rococo decorator with 
the exquisite sensibility and refined faultless taste of a 
Place Vendéme upholsterer—one of those ladies or gentle- 
men who will advise an American millionaire how to 
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decorate and furnish a house to which the Duc d’Orleans 
might be invited—is perfectly ridiculous. All Mozart’s best 
music glows with passion and vitality and, like all passionate 
vitality, in its own day when its novelty shocked it was 
thought extreme and vulgar. But the Parisians—and I 
wish to distinguish carefully between the France of Voltaire, 
Racine, Baudelaire, Berlioz and dilettante Paris of to-day— 
either play Mozart in the trivial musical-box style or they 
smear away the passionate hardness of his melodic line with 
the syrup of a sham sensibility. This very peculiar Parisian 
** sensibility ” is unmistakable; it has the same quality as 
hairdressers’ oil of obliterating contours and giving a 
surface brilliance, but it can only please devitalised 
minds. 

And now comes M. Ansermet and gives us a performance 
of Schubert’s “‘ Unfinished Symphony ” which was ultra- 
Parisian. Schubert had many remarkable qualities but 
if he has one outstanding characteristic it is that of pure 
spontaneity. There never was a composer who was such 
a natural gushing fountain of melody. His music needs 
to be played or sung with that crystal purity of expression 
which can come only when the simple rapture of the heart 
is allied with the mastery of the great artist. It is imposs- 
ible to play the tricks with Schubert that one can play, 
for example, with Wagner; but under M. Ansermet even 
the instruments of the orchestra seemed to take slightly 
different tones to their natural ones. One knows the 
peculiar character which the harmonium gives to music, 
well, M. Ansermet seemed to throw a film of self-con- 
sciousness over the natural, fresh and sparkling colours 
of Schubert’s orchestral palette. And he interfered with 
those direct springing rhythms, which are so characteristic 
of Schubert, by such horrible sentimental rallentandos that 
if justice were to be done to him he should never be allowed 
to conduct Schubert again. It was in the middle of one 
of these rallentandos that I caught sight of the chamois. 
It was no real chamois but the chamois of a coloured picture 
postcard. It stood at the edge of a blue lake by the side 
of a large hotel at the foot of a glacier. Across the top 
of the postcard was printed ‘‘ Winter in Switzerland.” 
Now the chamois is not at the beck and call of even the 
most adroit of hotel-keepers; it is a shy beast, and the 
visitor to Switzerland expecting to meet the chamois 
is as likely to be disappointed as the music-lover who 
expects to find the true Schubert at the hands of such a 
cultivated Swiss Parisian musician as Monsieur Ansermet. 

W. J. TURNER. 


BORN OF TEARS 


THING that’s rich in tears is sweet— 
A No sounds in all the world are sweeter. 
A robin redbreast in the fall, 

The nightingale in June; 
The bleating of young lambs in March, 

And the violin in tune: 
These are the sounds that haunt my ears, 
And all of them are born of tears. 


A thing that’s rich in tears is fair— 
No sights in all the world are fairer. 
How lovely is a summer’s eve 
That’s full of heavenly light ; 
When tears of joy, called shooting stars, 
Run down the face of night. 
While every rainbow that appears 
Could say—‘*‘ My mother’s name is Tears.” 
All rainbows know that this is true— 
Single or twins, and triplets too. 
W. H. Davies, 


— 


Art 
THE IVEAGH BEQUEST 


HE inclusion in the Royal Academy winter exhibitio, 
of the pictures left to the nation by the late Lor 


Iveagh is in itself enough to make a visit to Bur. 
lington House imperative. It is true that the collection 
is later to be installed permanently at Kenwood ; but the 
notorious inability of the Londoner and of most provincia] 
visitors to travel as far as the isolated galleries of the 
Town should make them take immediate advantage of 
the initiative of the organisers of the present exhibition 
and the kindness of Lord Iveagh’s trustees. Let the 
colonial and the foreigner seek out the less accessible of 
our national treasures; it is sufficient for the English 
themselves to be aware of their existence. Dulwich rings 
with the American accent during the tourist season; a 
continental expert occasionally copes with the mysteries 
of admission to the Soane, and sometimes a crocodile of 
school children is propelled through the London Museum. 
Probably the position of Kenwood will save it from becoming 
as comparatively derelict as these three other excellent 
galleries, and this addition to the nation’s artistic wealth 
is sure of an ample meed of public gratitude and apprecia- 
tion. But such appreciation should not be inactive and 
self-satisfied only. The pleasure of knowledge is greater 
than the pride of possession, and the encouragement 
actually to visit these various independent collections should 
not be left only to tourist agencies and transport concerns, 
The custom might well be imported from abroad of 
municipal or State propaganda to enliven interest in 
them. 

It is especially appropriate that the Iveagh bequest 
should be housed in a building to itself, for scattered in a 
large gallery many of its items might fail of the attention 
they deserve. But seen together, and, as it were, in 
intimacy, it will be found that these pictures give as a 
whole the ideal of a small collection. There are no unin- 
teresting superfluities, while at the same time they all 
express the uniformity of a fine and experienced taste. 
None of the canvases is particularly sensational in a news- 
paper sense, but there are at least two inestimable treasures 
—Vermeer’s “‘ Lute-Player,”” a small picture radiant with 
the peace and harmony of perfect art ; and a Rembrandt 
self-portrait which is one of the most impressive examples 
both of his characterisation and his artistry. The popular 
favour will probably go most eagerly to the numerous 
examples of the English eighteenth-century school which 
include Reynolds’s pictures of the Brummells in childhood 
and a genial self-portrait; Lawrence’s young Prince 
Regent, and a little girl dancing who charmingly heals the 
sorrow caused by the departure of “ Pinkie ”’ ; Romney's 
famous Lady Hamilton at the spinning-wheel ; and Gains- 
borough’s ‘‘ Going to Market,” his portrait of Pitt and 
three female portraits as good as he ever painted. Less 
ostentatious treasures are a Crome seascape, interesting 
to compare with the Cuyp, a couple of dashing Van Dycks, 
a Franz Hals, a Rubens, and two enchanting Féte Cham- 


pétre of Pater. But although each picture really deserves 
mention, it would be tedious to give a catalogue, while 
criticism can do no more than praise. Already, it is to be 
hoped, the appetite of the intended visitor has been sufli- 
ciently whetted. Whether at Burlington House 
Kenwood, both public and connoisseurs will find a real 
abundance of interest and delight. One can only repeat 


the hope that, after their removal to their future home, 
their visitors may be as frequent as they are certain to be 
in the heart of London, and that proper publicity as to 
their existence will be given by the authorities, for that 
would be the most practical way of showing gratitude to 
their donor’s memory. 


T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OW amazed and gratified the shade of Shadwell 
H will be by this magnificent complete edition of 
his works! (The Works of Thomas Shadwell. 

Edited by Montague Summers. The Fortune Press. 
£5 5s.) In his lifetime he was a successful man who gave 
hard knocks and received one stunning one from Dryden 
which laid low his reputation with posterity. Humorous, 
coarse-fibred, gifted, truculent, he was also a man of robust 
and careless common sense; his ghost, I guess, will not 
be excited to excessive hopes of fame, after long neglect, 
by such lavish attention bestowed upon his works. He 
will never again be so completely forgotten, but that he 
will be read again by those who do not specialise in reading 


is not likely. : 
* 


When confronted by five enormous volumes con- 
tainng the complete works of Thomas Shadwell, 
dramatist and Poet-Laureate (1640-1692), even the 
close student of stage history and the curious explorer of 
literary by-paths might well think this is going too far. 
This magnificent edition is the gift of an enthusiast, and 
of one who is the most learned scholar in Restoration drama 
that not only this age, but any other, has seen or will see. 
It was the programmes of the Phoenix Society’s revivals 
that first made the public aware that Mr. Montague Summers 
was a specialist of immense learning and unerring accuracy. 
Since then he has published books upon witchcraft, which 
are marked by the same minute and curious information, 
and by an intellectual sympathy with the point of view of 
the ages when witchcraft was a horrible but fascinating 
fact. The peculiarity of his editing of Restoration comedy 
is that he identifies himself also with the spirit of those 
times. They are so familiar to him that even his abundant 
notes and commentaries fail (we feel sure) to unload his 
knowledge completely ; though Shadwell is an author who 
gives every excuse for comment and elucidation. ‘‘ With the 
possible exception of John Dryden, upon whose works I 
am and have been for very many months, intensively 
engaged,” Mr. Montague Summers says in his preface, 
“there is certainly no writer of the Restoration period, 
and probably not more than three or four authors in English 
literature, who call for such detailed and ample notation as 
Thomas Shadwell. Indeed if they are thoroughly to be 
appreciated and understood, the eighteen plays of Shadwell 
require notes and commentaries on an even more extensive 
scale than is demanded by the theatre of his great anta- 
gonist himself. For Shadwell was above all a writer of 
intensest realism, and his crowded scenes, which exactly 
and in veriest detail paint the life he saw all around him, 
which present the typical figures and reproduce the typical 
conversations of the hour, consequently contain such 
number of topical allusions, such repeated references to 
passing, and often forgotten, events, as I make bold to 
profess, are not to be met with elsewhere in his day outside 
the pages of Pepys and the political poems of Dryden.” 

* * * 


If Mr. Montague Summers says this we may take it 
as true, and consequently Shadwell is a subject made 
to his hand. No one else would have had either the know- 
ledge or the enthusiastic zest for small matters of fact to 
annotate Shadwell fully. I suppose the task is comparable 
to that of an editor two hundred years hence who would 
attempt to annotate the works of Mr. Wells. Shadwell’s 
plays were just as dependant upon journalistic or diurnal 
Interests as such books as Mr. Britling sees it Through, 
Joan and Peter or Clissold. his is the first time his plays 


have been collected, collated and annotated. His works 
have been difficult to obtain, and, thanks to the scorn of 
Dryden, posterity has taken for granted that they were 
not worth reading : 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense. 


That line of Dryden’s, and the lines contingent, are all the 
average literary person knows about Thomas Shadwell ; 
only a few antiquarians have known more. Like Mr. Wells 
he was a “hasty” writer. Rochester sums up his faults 
and merits in four lines : 

Shadwell’s unfinished works do yet impart 

Great proofs of force of Nature, none of Art, 


With just bold strokes he dashes here and there, 
Showing great Mastery with little Care. 


* a * 
Scott was greatly indebted to The Squire of Alsatia, one 
of Shadwell’s most successful plays, for the facts and local 
colour of The Fortunes of Nigel. It is full of the bustle 
of life, and crammed with cant phrases and the choicer 
slang of the day ; to which Mr. Montague Summers’ notes 
afford an astonishing exhibition of linguistic and historical 
erudition. There is no doubt about it, Shadwell has “ go ”’ ; 
whatever the faults of his plays, they are alive and kicking. 
It is commonly said of him by literary historians that 
his work perished because he handled his characters and 
dialogue carelessly and without a sense of style. I have 
read four of these plays, and the character drawing strikes 
me as not far below Etherege. Shadwell is certainly not 
a literary writer; but now he has been “ rediscovered ”— 
for this edition amounts to a rediscovery—perhaps in virtue 
of that fact his work will prove more interesting, since 
only literature of the first quality excels in interest the 
** document.” 
* * * 


Our appreciation of Shadwell must depend, says Mr. 
Summers, on the degree of our admiration for Ben Jonson ; 
but there is a very big gap between the two writers—above 
all, in the quality of language. Shadwell, though Poet- 
Laureate, was no poet. It is as dramatist alone that he 
comes up for judgment. He was a wholesale borrower and 
adapter, but though this fact was taken full advantage of by 
his enemies, it need not prevent us from estimating his 
merits. It is his realism which makes him interesting, and at 
the same time it puts one off. If you want to spend a few 
hours in the London of that date or attend a fair in a country 
town, Shadwell gives you the chance of doing so. What- 
ever may be the value of Lamb’s specious plea for the 
unreality of “‘ artificial ’’ comedy, it cannot be applicable to 
Shadwell, who gives us a picture of his times without a 
tincture of artificiality. ‘‘ In Congreve we have the fine 
ladies and gentlemen as they would like to have been, 
and as we, too, should like them to have been. Their 
converse and their adventures are wit and gallantry raised 
to the most refined and polished degree. Shadwell gives 
us the world in which he walked and talked exactly as it 
moved and spoke about him, without exaggeration, without 
veneer. That is to say, his people are real living folk, with 
all their defects of awkwardness and sincerity, and un- 
reason, and self-consciousness and conceit.” Thus Mr. 
Montague Summers sums up after admitting Shadwell’s 
faults—his coarseness of fibre, his “‘ experienced brutality,” 
his rough technique, his habit of looking no further than the 
scene in hand and his disregard of unity. What his 
defence comes to is that here is an “‘ unknown ”’ writer who 
certainly does not deserve the epithet “ dull,” which a 
greater man than he, and an enemy, affixed successfully to 
his name; and one whose works can satisfy and stimulate 
(when we have an erudite editor at our elbow) the historic 
sense. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE INNOCENCE OF MR. NATHAN 
Land of the Pilgrims’ Pride. By G.J. Natuan. Knopf. 8s. 6d. 


Somebody will soon begin to defend America. Indeed Mr. 
Nathan’s guerilla attack, enlivened though it is by a few skir- 
mishes against other offensive forces and other cultures, might 
provoke the impartial to defend less pardonable manifestations 
of human error than the United States. Although the war 
against America has been conducted by knights born in different 
states of that great country, its headquarters is always New 
York or Paris (France); and the warriors show far too ready 
a reliance on the instructions popular in the Semitic cosmopolis. 
Some day somebody will say, ‘‘ What is New York, anyway ?”’ 
Other American cities boast and boost, proclaim independence 
and autochthonous pride, but none with less excuse than New 
York. That city holds premier place in the world’s culture as 
the borrower of alien cultures; none would challenge New 
York’s fertility and primacy of imitation, and Paris fashions 
get there almost as quickly as Scotch whiskey. First in fashion, 
New York is not even third or fourth in intelligence, in imagi- 
nation, in culture among American cities. The people there 
have a timidity only equalled by the Par-Americans who know 
just enough to know that champagne is a better drink than 
sparkling Burgundy, but not enough to know that the last 
bottle (in the restaurants in Paris) of Irroy 1911 had been drunk 
before the beginning of the present decade. There is still 
a good business done in the labels, and that satisfies the Par- 
American at... any fashionable Parisian restaurant. Mr. 
Nathan sees well enough that fashion and the label are the 
danger of his fellow-countrymen ;_ but he is too innocent himself 
not to be attracted by fashion and deceived by the label. ‘ You 
must show me,” declare the middle-aged rebels who go into 
battle crying ‘“‘A Mencken! A Mercury! A Nathan!”; but 
once shown the label they cease their clamour, and their 
taste does not tell them that the wine is good gooseberry 
ordinaire. 

Mr. Nathan is innocent where Mr. Mencken is irate. In 
this book he would show us how far the young Americans of 
to-day have departed from the spirit of that dreary parody 
of the English national anthem; and he does not see that the 
departure is not really from the spirit at all, it is only a change 
in expression. He opens his book with by far his most devastat- 
ing and superficially most convincing material—a consideration 
of the change in sexual morality which has overtaken young 
America. Even when we have allowed for his characteristic 
over-vehement style, enough of fact remains to show that there 
exists in parts of America to-day a casualness, a tendency to 
easy vice which is a bad symptom of social deterioration. But 
there is no fundamental change. Mr. Nathan himself shows his 
adherence to the old Puritan standards by the very title of this 
section—The New Morality: it has always been characteristic 
of American Puritanism to confound morality with human 
behaviour in the sexual relationship. Also everything he writes 
shows that, in their new habits, the American boy and girl still 
follow convention; thirty years ago drunkenness, smoking, 
promiscuous cuddling were not indulgences of decent American 
girls: to-day they are. They have become a convention. We 
would not say, of course, that some conventions were not more 
vicious than others—but more harmful than any convention 
is the desire, the dutiful anxiety to do a thing simply because 
it is done. That is a spirit not uncommon in all middle-class 
societies ; but it is, and has always been, specially prevalent 
in the United States, where there is no aristocracy to flaunt 
a separate standard, and where it is the aim of all those who 
in other countries are peasants and yeomen and working-men 
to ape middle-class conventions and to achieve the comfortable 
security of middle-class plutocracy. 

It is likely, however, that there is in the States, especially 
in New York, an influence favouring this laxity which does not 
exist in other countries, and would not a generation ago have 
been allowed to have any power: 

The Franco-American, the Italian-American, the Austro-Ameri- 
can, the Hungarian-American, the Spanish-American, the 
Argentinian-American, the German-American and such like do 
not, out of the traditions of centuries, look upon sex exactly as 
the Puritan fathers did, and it is through the eyes of these that 


sex is more and more being viewed by the growing generations 
of Americans, 


nationalities which Mr. Nathan catalogues, but to the despised, 


nee 


Mr. Nathan could not have betrayed his adherence to ¢op. 
ventional American standards more fatally than he does jp 
this sentence: he is betrayed by an omission. Where is the 
most sinister and most influential of the hyphenates—the 
Afr-American? If there is any genuine, as contrasted with 
conventional, laxity in the States it can be traced, not to the 


casual people of Africa, whose blood is to be found to-day in 
every tenth inhabitant of the land of the Pilgrims. It must 
make a difference that in every dance hall can now be heard 
the sound of music which has its origin in the music of primitive 
sexual orgies ; and that not a few of the dances are still recog- 
nisable imitations of those ceremonies in which the origin and 
purpose of the dance was only more frankly avowed and more 
fully illustrated. If we can judge at all from modern American 
literature, the youth of that country is far more affected by jaz 
than by Jung, and if it does do honour to Freud it honours 
him as a fetich. 

Mr. Nathan’s own comments on sex are crude, unimaginative, 
and display the same hard spirit which we associate with the 
Puritans: it is amusing to notice that more than once in this 
essay he refers to the existence of State laws which make certain 
actions—for example cigarette-smoking—“ sins.”’ There at its 
worst is the old American convention, the confusion between 
** sin” and ‘“‘ crime.” 

The rest of the book consists of a series of light, occasionally 
very entertaining, occasionally merely farcical comments on 
the American scene. Food, drink, criticism, censorship, England, 
women’s clubs, lectures, the administration of justice, psycho- 
analysis, and the American abroad all furnish Mr. Nathan with 
opportunities of ‘“ guying”’ contemporary follies. One of the 
most entertaining things in the book is a little catena aurea of 
passages from American critics boosting American authors; 
Mr. Nathan, no doubt from inadvertence, leaves one of the best 
out of the text of his book, so that his publisher has been forced 
to supply it on the jacket. It must go into the next edition of 
the book even if Mr. Nathan has in the interval murdered Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis for saying it. I can’t quote all of it, here are the 
last two sentences. ‘‘ He is an influence so important that he 
cannot be traced.”? (Does Mr. Lewis really mean to speak of 
Mr. Nathan as if he were a leak in a gas pipe?) ‘“* There are 
those of us who believe that Nathan is a force akin to the 
motor-car or the skyscraper in creating an individual civili- 
zation.”’ 

A good example of Mr. Nathan’s fantastically extravagant 
style is this passage on the American visitor in Paris : 

The war and its incidental concerns have, I believe, very little 
to do with the French antipathy towards the Americans who 
spend their holidays in that country. It is, in point of fact, all 
that the better class of Americans can do to restrain themselves 
from treating such Americans as go to France in exactly the same 
way that the French treat them. If Frenchmen came over here 
in the spirit that Americans go to their country and conducted 
themselves as Americans do in Paris, the New York streets would 
be strewn with French whiskers and the electric light posts along 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue would be spattered with French 
blood. I have yet to hear of a decent, dignified American being 
hit over the head in France with a bottle of St. Julien or of one 
being followed on the boulevards by a crowd of Frenchmen armed 
with pie & la mode. Whenever you hear of an American who 
has been booed out of a French restaurant, or had his ear bitten 
off at the Bal Bullier, or been chased ten blocks by a yelling mob, 
you may rest assured that the American in question, war or no 
war, loan or no loan, had done something to merit it. There is 
no record yet of Frenchmen having pulled the undershirts off 
Myron T. Herrick, Theodore Dreiser, Jascha Heifetz or Dr. George 
W. Crile. The records, on the other hand, are full of busted straw 
hats owned by Americans who have danced the Charleston on 
Balzac’s grave in Pére Lachaise, who have sung “ Hail, Hail, The 
Gang’s All Here” in the Madeleine, and who have tried to get 


a Bronx cocktail at the Bibliothéque National. So much is 80 
much. 


This and many other passages show that Mr. Nathan is in the 
real old tradition of American humour. He has different cock- 
shies from those popular with Mark Twain and Artemus Ward. 
He has read his Ambrose Bierce. He respects things in Europe 
which his predecessors neither liked nor understood. But he, 
like them, is a skilful knight of the long bow, and is more eager 
to hit something than to find out what really needs hitting. 
There is an apparatus of great sophistication about Mr. Nathan, 
but at heart he is innocent and simple. His idea of a good time 
is different from the old idea—but he has not yet begun to 
wonder whether a good time is really worth having at all. 

R. Ex.is ROBERTS. 
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TEMPORIS ACTI 


My Motley Life. By Keste Howarp. Unwin. 18s. 
Under Three Reigns: 1860-1920. By the Hon.Mrs. Gert. Kegan 
Paul. 12s. 6d. 


Pilgrim Scrip: More Random Reminiscences. By the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Joun Ross, Bt. Jenkins. 18s. 


Christison of Lammermoor. By M.M. Bennett. Rivers. 7s. 6d. 


The reviewer’s table makes queer bedfellows, and Mr. Keble 
Howard must forgive the chance which throws him here into some 
indifferent company. Yet there is a certain aptness in his head- 
ship of this batch of biography. One hastens to disclaim any 
intention of classifying him among the sere and yellow ; but it 
remains true that many of the figures of whom he tells in My 
Motley Life seem to-day curiously far off. ‘‘ There were giants 
in those days.’ Is it another case of Punch and “ Madam, it 
never was’; or is it that the cult of hero-worship died with the 
war? There are notable men alive to-day, no doubt ; but will 
any of them trail behind them for the next generation that 
mantle of glamour, of almost legend, which invests so many 
of their predecessors ? Such celebrities, too many to mention, 
and scores of minor characters, throng these pages in which Mr. 
Keble Howard tells his “ tale of struggle,’ in which he estab- 
lished himself as editor of the Sketch, dramatic critic of the 
Daily Mail, and author of many books and plays. He confesses 
that he never wanted to be a humorist, and, apart from humor- 
ous anecdotes, this story of his life (written largely to guide the 
steps of others) and its wide variety of contacts, is seriously told. 
But Mr. Howard keeps himself abreast of the times with a 
charming freshness of outlook. 

The Hon. Mrs. Gell is a believer in the good old days, and 
no nonsense about it. Her Under Three Reigns is a priceless con- 
tribution to social history. ‘To the chronicler of the next genera- 
tion, reluctant to believe that the “dear old lady” can ever 
have existed outside the fabulous pages of Punch, this book will 
bea revelation. ‘The Hon. Mrs. Gell doubtless would prefer the 
more elegant title of grande dame, but irreverent post-war 
readers, it is to be feared, will use its more modern equivalent. 
She strikes her attitude decisively from the start with the tacit 
assumption that, of course, one knows who is the Hon. Mrs. Gell. 
The stubborn reader, ill-versed in his Debrett, may discover from 
the context that she was born a member of the Brodrick family, 
and gather from a passing reference—* until my Father suc- 
ceeded ”—that she is a daughter of some Viscount Midleton. In 
this milieu she came in contact with various celebrities, and 
impressions of statesmen such as Milner, historians such as 
Stubbs, and figures such as Jowett of Balliol, adorn her pages. 
Their real value, however, consists in their unconscious exposure 
of the mind of the typical ‘‘ dear old lady ” of pre-war vintage. 
All, all are here, the old familiar clichés; here, even, are the 
emphasising italics beloved of Marie Corelli. Here is the Vic- 
torian age, with its “‘ strong sense that what is squalid and mean 
must be avoided at all costs,” telling us neo-Georgians, as we 
vulgarly say, ‘‘ where we get off.” Here is regret for the genteel 
leisure which was the “ chief ingredient that went to the making 
of the giants of the ’nineties ’’ rebuking the post-war panem et 
circenses. Here is Victorian complacency proposing to cure the 
“ghastly theory of Divine discontent ” by herding its exponents 
off to the Colonies. Here is glib talk of “* Sinn Fein tyranny ” ; 
here is incense burned to “ ‘ Makers-see,’ such as Mussolini has 
been in Italy, to reveal to the individual the angel latent within 
himself” ; here—believe it or not ; “ it is well known,” says the 
Hon. Mrs. Gell—is the ex-Kaiser’s intention to take over Bucking- 
ham Palace as England’s rightful heir; here is the inevitable 
ending with quotation of an ‘‘ Empire God-commissioned to re- 
generate the world.’ Here, in short, preserved in covers for 
the edification of posterity, is a chunk of that pre-war mentality 
which otherwise would rank as deader than any dodo. 

Something of the same mentality, though not as exquisitely 
perfect a flower, informs Sir John Ross’s Pilgrim Scrip. It is 
astonishing that a man with such a sense of humour as the last 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland reveals in his selection here from his 
huge repertory of stories should bring so little of it to the business 
of politics. One would not associate a sense of humour with a 
man who “ has always been of opinion that Socialism is not argu- 
able at all,” who declares that the miners “never had a shadow 
ofan arguable case,’ who speaks of “‘ the shameless revolutionary 
Plot of the General Strike,” who deplores the “ excessive educa- 
tion of the working classes,”” who advances, like Mrs. Gell, the 
Panacea of mass emigration. Fortunately, however, Sir John 
Ross’s political views form a minor part of this book. These 

er reminiscences are much more random than his earlier 
book, The Days of My Pilgrimage, but many more of the racy 


tales which he tells here of the vanished Irish legal profession of 
pre-war days deserved this rescue from oblivion. One is glad, 
too, to make further acquaintance not with the politician, but 
with the sensitive scholar whom Sir John Ross shows himself to 
be in such a chapter as “‘ Of the Menin Road and the Magic of 
Words,” which incorporates a reprint from the English Review 
of a well-reclaimed article on “‘ Magic in Pictures and Words.” 
It is by such tokens that one will prefer to remember the person- 
ality of Ireland’s last Lord Chancellor. 

Mrs. Bennett’s Christison of Lammermoor provides an apt 
footnote to Mrs. Gell’s and Sir John Ross’s emigration cure-all 
for our present discontents. This is the life-story—a long life, 
from 1837 to 1915—told by his eldest daughter, of a Scottish 
pioneer in West Queensland in the ’sixties of last century. She 
has used her father’s letters and diaries extensively in compiling 
the book, and the political history is taken from the newspapers 
of the period. Christison was one of the few settlers of that or 
any later time who won the confidence and goodwill of the natives, 
and his daughter’s book is indirectly a plea for belated justice 
to the Australian aborigines whose remnants remain without 
any legal security, either for their persons or their tribal lands. 
Their destruction or degradation by the whites as here recorded 
is a satirical commentary on “ Empire God-commissioned to 
regenerate the world ” sentimentality. Mrs. Bennett has much 
enlightened Australian support in her plea for an inviolable 
native State in the tropical territory of Northern Australia to 
safeguard the remaining aborigines. 


THE INSECT STATE 


The Ant People. By Dr. Hans Hetnz Ewers. Translated by 
CurFTron Harpy Levy. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

Insects, By Frank Batrour-BrowneE. Home University 
Library. Williams and Norgate. 2s. 


Maeterlinck in his last book, La Vie des Termites, described 
his method as being “ assez naivement anthropocentrique.” 
Finally, of course, no speculation, whether about beetles or 
about God, can be anything else. But there are degrees of pro- 
bability. When Maeterlinck compared the termite fort to a 
city, when he adopted the words, king, queen, soldiers, workers 
and the like, he was using a metaphor as severely and literally 
as it could be used. (As a matter of fact the same metaphor is 
used by every entomologist.) He did not, for example, attribute 
to the king a crown, or to the workers a Trade Union. But that 
is just what Dr. Ewers in The Ant People is always doing. He 
finds that the Fringed Beetle is greatly prized by the ants for an 
intoxicating liquid which can be sucked from its glands. The 
ant drinks, falls asleep, and is, in its turn, the prey of the beetle, 
which sucks its life-blood. It happens that this beetle is yellow- 
haired, and Dr. Ewers at once calls it ‘“‘ a golden-haired witch,” 
and invents a tale about “‘ the lure of its locks.”” He makes this 
comment : 


When a golden-haired witch gets us, all is over with sound human 
understanding and Ant instinct. 


Such fantasy should be left to poets of a delicate imagination— 
Lord Dunsany, perhaps, or Mr. de la Mare. In a book which 
pretends to scientific accuracy it is, in any case, extravagant. 
There are wonders enough among ants without the need of our 
inventing more—the Honey-cask ants, which hang with their 
feet from a cellar roof, swollen with honey, to supply their 
fellows; ants which grow mushrooms and keep “ cattle,” 
Amazons which depend wholly upon slaves. The most extra- 
ordinary thing about these insects is their highly developed 
communism. The State, not the individual, is the unit. All 
activity is directed to safeguard existence, to perfect the means 
of food-supply and of reproduction. Dr. Ewers quotes with 
approval this sentence of Bismarck’s : 
They (the ants) are happy because they work. 

It would be truer to say, “‘ They are alive, because they work.” 
There is no gauge of happiness, of sentiment, even of artistic 
ability in the insect State ; and there is no reason for supposing 


‘these qualities. 


But intelligence is another matter. Mr. Balfour-Browne writes 
in his book on Insects : 

It is possible to regard the wonderful acts of social insects as 
having originated as intelligent responses, and as having, through 
scores of generations, become instinctive. 

There has been a sentimental reluctance on the part of many 
people, including scientists, to accept theories of this kind, 
because they at once place the intelligence of ants, bees, termites 
and other diminutive creatures on a level with our own. A 
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honeycomb is a marvellous piece of building. Is it possible to 
deprive the bees of all credit, even if we resort to a word like 
instinct—blind instinct.? Individual consciousness, the human 
ideal, is not necessarily paramount. State consciousness, which 
we do not at all possess save by the crude means of the printed 
word, may be a parallel and at least as advanced a development. 
Among the social insects individuals appear to regulate their 
actions by a political conscience ; or (if one dislikes this notion 
of individuality, which is, of course, incapable of proof) the 
insect State works with a unity and a complete agreement of its 
parts. That is more than any human State has done. In 
scientific research and invention the bees and the termites have 
reached what is to us an extraordinary standard. A bee can 
fly a thousand times more efficiently than Lindbergh; not even 
our most cultured feminists can perform tricks of parthenogenesis ; 
and determination of sex is a mystery to all biologists and 
eugenists. It is as much sentimentality to gloss over these facts 
with some obscurantist dictum about “‘ instinct,’ as it is for Dr. 
Ewers to talk of an ant’s losing its virginity or of one queen’s 
murdering another. 

Insects is almost free of both these forms of sentimentality, 
and is therefore a truer account than The Ant People. One could 
hardly want a better introduction to the subject. And yet most 
people will find Dr. Ewers’s book the more interesting, however 
much they may dislike his method and his girdings at formal 
science. He has given a fairly complete picture of the ants, 
while Mr. Balfour-Browne has only been able to touch on the 
essentials of insect life in general, two of his chapters being 
taken up with the practical business of “‘ Classification’ and 
** Hints on Collecting Insects.” 


MEDIAEVAL OXFORD 


An Oxford Hall in Mediaeval Times. 
Clarendon Press. 16s. 

It is evidence of Mr. Emden’s research and erudition that 
he has been able to present evidence which will compel scholars 
to reconsider their acceptance of Dean Rashdall’s theory of 
the origin of hospicia in the mediaeval universities. Dean 
Rashdall believed that at Oxford a hall was a society of scholars, 
nor originally or necessarily presided over by a master, of which 
the head was democratically elected : he extended this theory 
to cover the universities of Cambridge and Paris, and his 
hypothesis has been accepted by recent historians, for instance, 
Sir Charles Mallett in his magnificent history of Oxford. We 
think that Mr. Emden has, as far as the evidence allows of 
proof, made out his case for a different origin. In his view 
the hospicia were ‘normally established by graduates as 
boarding-houses for the residence of scholars.”” Mr. Emden’s 
book is concerned specifically with the history of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, of which he is the Vice-Principal ; but he has taken the 
opportunity offered by his study of his own establishment 
to give a detailed and extremely interesting account of the 
main features of life in mediaeval Oxford, especially as that 
life was displayed in the working ofthe Halls. Of the mediaeval 
Halls St. Edmund’s is the sole survivor; and it is greatly to 
be wished that its future existence as a separate entity should 
be secured. Since the sixteenth century St. Edmund’s Hall 
has had a close connection with Queen’s College; but it has 
never lost its individuality, and has numbered among recent 
officers men of real eminence, such as Dr. Moore, the Dante 
scholar. 

Mr. Emden’s task is to show how the Hall grew, and how 
these institutions helped in the varied order of the university 
life. The boys—they were generally in the early teens—who 
came to study in the schools of Oxford had to live somewhere. 
The Halls offered board and lodging to those students who 
had no school or family connections with any of the colleges. 
At first masters and scholars had lodged in the town, a custom 
congenial to the citizens who could make a handsome profit 
out of them, but rather destructive to discipline. Then were 
started the hospicia, to which reference has already been made 
—homes in which Masters lived, controlling a certain number 
of younger boys; from these hospicia were developed the 
Halls, which were not mere boarding-houses but stood in an 
integral relationship to the University. The colleges were 
unlike the halls in so far that they did not, at first, accept fee- 
paying students; but were societies of fellows and scholars 
all of whom had, in different degrees, constitutional rights in 
the society. When the colleges began to take students not on 
the foundation, the halls began to decline. By the middle of 
the sixteenth century all the halls were owned by different 
colleges, and in time all but one have been absorbed by them. 


By ALFRED B. EMDEN. 


ey, 


It would be a pity if Oxford should lose, by the extinction o 
the last and oldest of the Halls, a link with its mediaeval hi 
of a kind we imagine no other University can show. Fo 
many years now St. Edmund’s Hall has taken its full share jp 
the life of the University, and occupies a position as honourable 
as that of any other society in Oxford. Nor can the mog 
radical reformer find in it anything objectionable; and it, 
position, from the educationalist’s standpoint, is, we imag; 
less anomalous that that of All Souls’ College. Mr. Emden’s 
history, which ends with the year 1559, will, we hope, be carried 
on to modern days in a subsequent volume; it is very fully 
documented, and its illustrations are well chosen and well 
produced. 


THE HEROIC AGE OF FLIGHT 


The Old Flying Days. 
25s. 


This is more a museum of flying exhibits than a book. In 
his disarming preface, Major Turner admits that the accumula. 
tions of twenty years’ aeronautical journalism are too much for 
his literary powers. It is a pity that he did not decide which 
kind of book he would write before he began, instead of unloading 
the whole of his material with little regard to the mechanics 
of book-making. Confining himself, as he does, to that period 
between the turn of the century and the declaration of war, 
when aeroplanes were beginning to get off the ground, he might 
have attempted a coherent study of how, from the bedlam of 
unlikely contraptions which men were sketching on paper 
and even building in wood and metal, the really airworthy 
craft got itself uncertainly into the air and kept there. He might 
have traced the germs of sound aeronautical theory as they 
emerged from the babel of crazy speculation. He might have 
preached a very useful sermon on why, in its practical pioneer 
stages, a new mechanical process usually gets the wrong sort 
of support from public interest and no support at all from 
officials. Or he might have been the historian of the pioneers— 
the heroes who, with slender resources in cash and theory, 
built their ideas in improvised sheds, roughed it on natural 
aerodromes, swopped propellers and engines, tied knots in 
broken flying wires, and launched themselves cheerfully on the 
air with only the vaguest notion of how to keep their flimsy 
machines from crashing to destruction. 

Major Turner does all and none of these things. He brings 
a strenuously chaotic pen to the record of a period of strenuous 
chaos. No one who struck a blow for flight before 1914 is to 
be denied a chatty biographical paragraph if Major Turner's 
notebook will serve. The result is that large sections of this 
book are almost unreadable. Almost, but not quite; for no 
one who is interested in flight will fail to notice the riches 
embedded in this réchauffée of journalism, or in the end fail 
to find the whole production really fascinating. This is mainly 
because Major Turner remembers, and insists that his reader 
be reminded of, what a lot of solid work was done before 1914. 
And it is possible indeed that if in his congested, vivid chapters 
on the old days at Eastchurch, Brooklands, Hendon, and 
Salisbury Plain he had been more eclectic, the impression 
which he gives of the valiant and cheerfully inchoate pre-War 
flying atmosphere might have been lost. 

One striking fact which emerges is that there was a great deal 
more public interest in flying then than now. It was, of course, 
a different interest. Flight is now soberly endeavouring to 
become a business proposition: broadly speaking its develop 
ment is in the hands of scientists and business men. Before 
the War, it was a hazardous circus feat. Fifty thousand people 
would flock to the regular week-end meetings at Hendon, to see 
Cody or Grahame-White fly. The famous pilots commanded 
(and no doubt earned) very large fees for exhibition flights, 
and details which Major Turner gives of enormous money prizes 
which were offered for flights of a few miles, prompt the 
reflection that money flows more easily towards a dangerous 
and novel sport than towards the struggling industry which 
is the next stage in its development. On the other hand, British 
governments rarely eneourage circus performances. In 1907 
the Wrights suggested to the Admiralty that aeroplanes might 
be useful to them. Major Turner quotes Lord Tweedmouth 
as replying that in the opinion of his Board, “ they would not 
be of any practical use to the Naval Service.” Ten years later, 
Bristol Fighters and S.E. 5’s were engaging Zeppelins. il 

Major Turner has a thrilling description of Grahame-White’s 
race with Paulhan in 1910 from London to Manchester for 
Northcliffe’s £10,000 prize. It was possible to keep up 


By Major C.C, TuRNER. Sampson Loy, 
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Important New Books 


from the House of Hutchinson 


A LIFE& INTIMATE STUDY By KATHLEEN WOODWARD. Published 
OU | MA RY with the permission of Her Majesty, who allowed the author facilities for obtaining 
authentic details hitherto unpublished. “ Phases of the Queen's personality and 


character unknown to any but a few of the millions of the King's subjects are revealed for the first time in this intimate study of her 
life""—Morning Post Illustrated 7/6 net 


A CRITICISM. By COLONEL THE LORD SYDEN- 

WORLD  ¢ Risi HAM OF COMBE, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., C.B.E., F.R.S.; 

) ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD BACON, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., 

DS.0.; GENERAL SIR FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., C.B.; GENERAL SIR W. BIRD, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O.; SIR 
CHARLES OMAN, K.B.E. The Daily Mail says: “ There is much that is interesting, and indeed of paramount importance, in this 

















examination of some of the facts and figures in Mr. Churchill's now famous history of the war™ Maps znd Charts 10/6 net 
THE STORY OF LOUISE DE BETTIGNIES. “ Her exploits in the Service, 
ANTOI WE E DI E her audacity, the way she bluffed the Genmans time after time, show her as a sort 
of female Scarlet Pimpernel. Bui no hero of fiction has ever outdone her real 
hereism "—Evening Standard “ Her adventures make thrilling reading "—New Statesman First Cheap Edition 7/6 net 





FIFTY YEARS OF ROMANCE AND RESEARCH: or, A Jungle Wallah 

(HARLES HOSE D. $< at Large. “A nice fat book in which everybody to whom far countries appeal will 
° find something to content them . . . It is an alarming thought that this may be 

among the last books we shall have the luck to get of the pioneer—to which the work of the British Empire particularly has given rise "—Star 


Lavishly Illustrated 30/- net 


LEAVES FROM MY LIFE: SOME MEMORIES. ™“ In this 
§ } 04 H ERBE RT BAR K ER interesting autobiography Sir Herbert Barker, the manipulative surgeon, 
describes a number of his triumphs, which, since manipulation often 
achieves immediate and spectacular results, are genuinely dramatic’"—Daily Mail “ Remarkable stories of his struggles for recognition 


against the * diechards* of the medical profession. . . . He also tells of the fight he made on behalf of his anesthetist Dr. Axham"— 
Daily News Numerous Illustrations 21/- net 


THE DAY AFTER TO-MORROW. What is going to happen 
$ j R Pr j LI Pp G i B B $ to the World 2 This important new work deals with the future of 
civilisation. In his usual interesting style and shrewd insight, Sir 


Philip Gibbs discusses such questions as the progressive annihilation of space by wireless, sight and audition, and the perennial question of 
the prolongation of life. The book is refreshing, stimulating, and absorbingly interesting. Ready January 20 7/6 net 


VICTORIANS, EDWARDIANS & GEORGIANS. First-hand impressions of 
J Oo a bar | 8 Oo oO fe celebrities and events, extending over 40 years, by a journalist who for half that time 
was the Editor of a leading News Agency, and for nearly as long a Parliamentary, 


Special and War Correspondent. Mr. Boon has had an eventful career, during which time he has come into contact with most of the famous 
men of the day In two large handsome volumes with 16 Illustrations 34/- net 


M.A., M.D. THE GREAT PROBLEM. 

GEORGE LI NDSAY JOHN With a long Foreword by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 
. This monument of research and learning contains 
evidence collected from every conceivable source in an endeavour to solve the “ great problem™ of human survival. Dr. Lindsay Johnson's 
two sons were killed in the Great War, and he claims to have communicated with them since their death; he also furnishes a mass of 
independent evidence, from telepathy to the miraculous cures at Lourdes. This book is a valuable and important contribution to the 
literature on the subject. Illustrated 18/- net 
SILHOUETTES OF REPUBLICAN GREECE. “ An enter- 

BETTY (uN LI FFE- Ow EN taining and conversational account of places and people seen through 
good-humoured eyes "—Daily News “ This book can be thoroughly 

recommended. To students of modern Greece it will be of great interest, and even those persons who are not of an historical turn of mind 
will find plenty of facts which are given . . . in delightfully amusing and accurate fashion—the style is vivid and interwoven with 
many legends of past days "—Sheffield Daily Telegraph Illustrated 18/- net 


HAWORTH PARSONAGE. Richard King (‘ With Silent Friends") of the 
KMABEL: ( C LARKE Tatler says “ What will be read for all time as eagerly . . . will surely be the 
thwarted, lonely, heart-breaking history of these two noble women it i 


eco | sa ee 
composed not so much as a ‘life’ but of real story, every incident, every happening, every circumstances of which is true Illus. 12/6 net 


THE MAN DISRAELI. “ It has now been revised in the light of the official 
Wi LFRID MEYNELL biography and compressed into a single volume. It is as attractive as ever, and 
: the general conceptions stand their ground admirably by the test of the later 


materials "—Observer New Cheap Edition 7/6 net 
« % BELLS OF THE CHASE. A most instructive and entertaining book on the science of hunting by 
“ YOI-OVER,” an ex-professional huntsman. It deals exhaustively with the numerous kinds of hounds. 
YOU-OVER But “ it is no mere manual; on the contrary, it is a racy and vigorous volume of reminiscences with anecdotes 
of all sorts and kinds"—Sunday Times Illustrated 21/- net 


MY FRIEND THE DOG. In bringing the stories 
ALBE RT , { RHI together for this book, the author has Sete upon the 
best of his tales, so that one here finds classic examples 

t 


of the courage, the loyalty and the intelligence of “ man's best friend.” All who love dogs will prize this beautiful edition of Mr. Terhune’s 
famous stories. “ Here are tales to move the heart of any dog-lover”—Observer. “ All dog-lovers will prize this beautiful book with a 



































great many coloured plates the work of Marguerite Kinnse "—Yorkshire Observer 7/6 net 
THE ROYAL NAVAL DIVISION. “ The author does not spare criticism 

LIGLAS where he deems it called for, but his criticisms are restrained and cogent. Mr. 
Winston Churchill contributes a stirring foreword to a story which he justly terms 

* An epic ineffaceable in national gratitude *—Observer First Cheap Edition [Illustrated 7/6 net 





that conspicuously exciting period (1878-1891) of European history. A first-rate story told in galloping English "—Observer 
Illustrated 21/- net 


Also Publishers of 
= HUTCHINSON “= 
s M ” 

No. 47 = 


& CO. (Publishers) LTD., 34-36 PATERNOSTER ROW 1/- monthly 


THE TALE OF A “ TIMES” CORRESPONDENT. “ The attraction of 
CHARLES L W E his memoirs is that of a singularly attractive being, the author himself. Good 

stories well told abound. Mr. Lowe did brilliant work, and lived brilliantly in 
4 
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that race in a motor car; but Grahame-White’s final effort to 
overtake his rival by night in an unenclosed Farman biplane, 
the very photograph of which would make a modern aero- 
nautical expert shiver, is not likely to be eclipsed by Schneider 
Cup records. There are two excellently graphic chapters on 
the author’s balloon voyages to Sweden and Russia, with 
Gaudron, in 1907 and 1908. And most successful of all is his 
account of how he took his pilot’s ticket at the Lark Hill flying 
school in 1911. There is the authentic ring of cheerful hazard 
and hardship in this homely chapter. This is how you embarked 


on your first solo flight before the days of preliminary training 
with dual control: 


The mechanic starts up the propeller and you hear your own 
voice say “‘ Contact,” “ Switch off,” ‘‘ Contact,” ‘‘ Off,” until the 
propeller runs and the mechanic steps back. You know the moment 
has arrived, and you have got to raise that right hand of yours 
as a signal to the mechanics who are hanging on to the machine 
to let go. And then there is nothing for it: you’ve either got to 
attempt that flight, or else to switch off, turn off the petrol, step 
out of the machine and say that on the whole you think you had 
better give up this silly idea of flying. Well, of course, you cannot 
do that. 


That is exactly what it was. B. G. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU 


Harriet Martineau. By Turopora Bosanquet. Etchells and 
Macdonald. 15s. 


Twenty years before she died in 1876, Harriet Martineau, 
believing herself to be incurably ill, wrote her Autobiography, 
a book of remarkable vigour and interest. It is to be regretted 
that in the years of her energetic retreat by Windermere—when 
incidentally she wrote 1,642 leaders and many other articles 
for the Daily News—she did not find time to complete the 
record. Had she done so, we may be sure that she would have 
left a picture of certain movements and people in mid-Victorian 
England such as no other pen of the epoch could have drawn. 
For various reasons, however, she did not want to do this, 
and attempted to foil the biographers by instructing her friends 
to destroy all her letters and arranging for the account of her 
later life to be written by an American adorer, Mrs. Maria 
Weston Chapman, who had no proper qualification for the task. 
For a full half-century, therefore, this astonishing personality 
and career has awaited a competent interpretation. 

The Martineaus, a family of Huguenot stock, belonged at 
the end of the eighteenth century to the intellectual Noncon- 
formist community of Norwich. Harriet, born in 1802, was 
older than her admired brother James, the most eminent of 
English Unitarians. If we are to accept the witness of the 
Autobiography, her childhood was thoroughly miserable, while 
her adolescent character was a eurious compound of neurotic 
silliness and masculine resolution. Like Robert Browning, 
she was indebted for her start in literature to W. J. Fox, the 
eloquent minister of South Place. At the crisis of Reform 
in 1832 she was a convinced disciple of Bentham and Ricardo, 
vowed to the ideal of “‘ becoming a forcible and elegant writer 
on religious and moral subjects.” The idea of a set of popular 
tales in illustration of the truths of political economy came to 
her at the exactly right moment. With characteristic order 
and thoroughness she wrote them, and they brought her renown 
and a sufficient income. in Fludyer Street, Westminster, 
she ran a reformers’ salon. Deafness had come upon her in 
her teens, and her play with the ear-trumpet became as famous 
as that of Sir Joshua Reynolds. A resounding tour in America 
made her the centre of an international controversy, on slavery 
and other questions. She achieved, surprisingly, her liberation 
from a domineering mother by falling ill and cleverly exploiting 
the privileges of a patient condemned to death. There cannot 
have been much the matter, for she appears to have been 
cured by means of mesmerism (an incident which through her 
provocative advocacy became an important landmark in the 
history of medicine), and she enjoyed ten years of sound health, 
and thereafter twenty more of widely advertised semi-invalidism 
in the Lakes, her little house on the road above Ambleside 
being known to everybody who counted in England and America. 
Harriet Martineau was a valiant and wonderfully efficient 
pen-woman, and apart from everything else, she holds a 
place by herself as the first and greatest of English women 
journalists. 

Miss Bosanquet’s “‘ essay in comprehension,”’ as she calls it, 
is an admirable piece of work. No one would complain that it 
suffers from an undue measure of admiration for its subject. 
On the contrary, there are times when the critical reader may 


~ ate 


feel that there was more to be said for Harriet Martineau, 
who lived in controversy and made enemies at every stage, 
than Miss Bosanquet admits; while, conversely, it may seem 
that the letter of 1884 from James Martineau to the Daily 
News (a masterly letter of quarterly-review length, reprinted jn 
the appendix) calls fora more thorough analysis than is given 
here. There is a point worth making in connection with Miss 
Bosanquet’s far too sparing use of dates. Those who reaq 
many biographies are continually vexed and puzzled by the 
omission of full dates, particularly in the later chapters. Harriet 
Martineau’s last years were especially interesting. Miss Bosanquet 
huddles them up, omits the closing incidents, and leaves the 
reader in doubt even as to the year of her subject’s death. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 


The Lure of the Countryside. By Witt1am Coes Fincu. Danie, 
21s. 

Books on the beauties of Nature are the reviewer’s most 
thankless task ; in style, content, and attitude they are mono- 
tonously alike, and they leave a bad taste behind them. The 
wretched reviewer who tries to find something nice to say about 
them is sooner or later goaded to revolt by their unceasing pro- 
cession ; he must accept them or deny them in bulk, for there 
is nothing to choose between them. They resemble no other 
type of literature, except second-rate verse, in being not delibe- 
rate positive work but a kind of vague dream-compensation, 
often nursed as a counterpoise to some trivial career. Because 
of this almost pathological nature they are painful to read and 
worse to criticise sincerely, but since publishers persist in 
accepting them at their face value it is necessary to be fairly 
candid. It seems irony that it should fall to the lot of a natu- 
ralist to notice them ; that the mind which touches nature only 
on the sentiment-blurred edges of its field of view must be 
judged by one clearly focussed, with the limits of its definition 
elsewhere. For the most striking thing about these books as a 
class is that they are nearly as far away from Nature as it is 
humanly possible to get. They are the little sentimentalities, 
prejudices, morbidities and affections of an average human mind 
projected as giant shadows across the background they profess to 
illuminate. What makes the falsification complete is that these 
are essentially human failings, quite foreign to the directness of 
Nature, which knows love and hate but not prejudice or 
humanitarianism. 

It is with such books that The Lure of the Countryside must be 
ranked. It is full of errors, and though these are often simple 
errors of fact the distortion usually originates from a false point 
of view. Thus Mr. Finch patriotically denounces the “* ferocious 
disease-bearing ” brown rat as “ an alien of the worst type,” by 
contrast with the “‘ less wary native’ it has displaced. The 
black rat is, of course, just as much an alien as the other, with 
five hundred years seniority at most, and as for disease, the 
bubonic plague which scourged England periodically during the 
dominance of the black rat vanished in a remarkable way with 
the coming of the brown, which lives in less intimate contact 
with man. Under “ Historical Associations” we are informed 
that the Danes “* made their appearance in England in .D. 800, 
and history has recorded how the land was ravaged, burned and 
destroyed by them until a.p. 1100”—a piece of history on a 
par with the ornithology which states the swallow’s speed at 
90 m.p.h. and the swift’s at 200, and credits the swift with 4 
mileage of 3,000 a day. 

Mr. Finch gives an account of the habits of the cuckoo (“ this 
lazy, selfish little alien’), the value of which suffers from the 
fact that he ignores recent work which has cleared up a large 
part of the mystery, the only authority he quotes being Phil 
Robinson. He speaks of the male having a “ mate” (even 
Phil Robinson knew better than that), and tells his readers it is 
generally agreed that the hen lays two clutches of four eggs; 
when modern observers are unanimous in finding something 
between eleven and twenty-two. The only observation of any 
value is a quoted record of one pair of hedge-sparrows rejecting 
and a second pair accepting the same cuckoo’s egg. That of the 
carrying of an egg in the bill would be valuable if it could be 
better authenticated. . 

This combination of staleness and inaccuracy is characteristic; 
we find dished up again such old friends as Darwin’s example 
of the influence of the enemies of voles on bees and the crop of 
clover, or the protective coloration of the ptarmigan—m fact 
the whole Victorian bag of tricks complete with Tennyson’ 
Brook. A more unpleasant aspect is the way Mr. Finch harks 
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HOW EVERYONE CAN LEARN A } 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 


Pelman Institute’s Remarkable Discovery. 





Can you read Spanish? 

No. 

Do you know any German? 

No. 

Here are two books, one printed in Spanish, the other in 
German. 

Yes. 

Can you read them. 

Of course not. 

Well, try and see. 


An Hour Later. 


Miraculous! I can read and understand every word. 


sd * ae a ca 


The above is typical of the experiences of the thousands 
of men and women who are learning French, Italian, 
Spanish, or German by the new Pelman method. 

For instance, this method enables you to pick up a 
48-page book, printed in a language of which you are 
entirely ignorant, and not containing a single English word, 
and to read it through without a mistake. 

It sounds impossible; yet it is perfectly true, as you will 
see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

This new method enables you to learn French in French, 
German in German, Italian in Italian, and Spanish in 
Spanish, thus avoiding all translation from one language 
into another. 


It enables you to think in the particular language you are 
learning. 

It enables you to learn a Foreign Language without 
spending months in a preliminary struggle with a mass of 
grammatical rules and exceptions. It introduces you to the 
language itself straight away and you pick up the grammar 
almost unconsciously as you go along. 

There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart—parrot 
fashion. You learn the words you need by using them and 
so that they stay in your mind without effort. 

ere are no classes to attend. The new method enables 
you to learn a Foreign Language in your spare time, in your 
own home, and in from one-third to one-half the usual time. 


General Sir Aylmer Haldane, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., D.S.O., 


writes : ‘‘ The Pelman method is the best way of learning 
French without a teacher.” 


Here are a few typical examples of letters received from 
readers who have learned French, German, Italian or 
Spanish by this method :— 


“I have only been learning German for four months; now I 
can not only read it, but also speak it well.”—(G.M. 146.) 


“Tt would have taken me as many years to learn by any ordinary 
method as much (French) as I have learnt in months by yours.” 
: —(P145.) 

I have obtained a remunerative post in the City solely on the 

merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ignorant of the language 

before I began your Course eight months ago.”—(I.F. 121.) 


“T have recently returned from Spain where I have been doing 
Consular work. With only the knowledge of Spanish gained 
tom your Course I was able within a month to tackle any sort 
of correspondence and conversation.”—(S.C. 279.) 


This wonderful new method of learning languages is 
explained in four little books entitled respectively “ How 


Seam French,” “ How to Learn Italian,” “ How to Learn 
panish,” and “ How to Learn German.” 


You can have a free copy of any one of these books 
y writing for it to-day to the‘ Pelman Institute 


fe wer” 66 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 


, State which book you want, and a copy wil be sent you 
Y return, gratis and post free. Write or call to-day. 


Overseas Branches: PARIS—35 Rue Boi. d’A 
NEw YORK. 1 W : otssy nglas. 
— est 45th Strect. MELBOURNE—396 i 
DURBAN—Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI—10 yay wy ees 
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All prices are net. 





Government 


Publications 


DURING 1928 THE STATIONERY OFFICE will 
publish a vast number of official os 
papers and books on all manner of subjects 
of public concern. Of these the proportion 
which are of general interest is much 
greater than is commonly realised, as 
anyone may prove for himself who cares 
to ask for the 
** Monthly Circular,” a classified list 
of all important new publications. It 
will be sent free of charge to any 
address. 
DURING 1927 THE STATIONERY OFFICE 
published, among hundreds of other works, 
a magnificent book on the Art Treasures 
of the City Companies, 1os. 6d.; ten 
attractive little Picture Books of Art, 
6d. each; a Survey of the Present Position 
of the Welsh Language (in English and 
Welsh), 1s. 6d. each; expert reviews of 
the National Debt and Taxation, 7s. 6d.; 
of Indian Currency, 2s. 6d. ; of the Library 
System in England and Wales, 6s.; of 
the Education of the Adolescent, 2s., and 
of Industrial Conditions in America and 
Canada, Is. 


Postage extra. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 
LONDON: Adastral House, Ki 
EDINBURGH: 120 George Street. MAN : 
CARDIFF : 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. BELFAST : 15 Donegall Sq., W. 
Or through any Bookseller. 
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6,000 THiustretions. 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW 


INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 


In various styles of binding, from 65s. net. 


Here in one volume, into the making of which a 
century of scholarly effort has gone, is gathered the 
pith and essence of the world’s knowledge, with every 
possible device to facilitate easy reference. 


No matter what the question, “ Webster” presents 
quickly, clearly, and with absolute authority, just so 
much as is required to make one well-informed. Its 
daily use, therefore, adds immeasurably to one’s interest 


in life. 


Write to-day for the Illustrated Prospec- 
tus of “Webster” with specimen pages and 
opinions of famous men in all departmenis 
of learning. 

G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 
16 York House, Portugal St., London, W.C. 
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back with morbid persistence to cases of wanton cruelty. 


For 
instance : 


We have many examples of man’s inhumanity to birds, and when 
we see the sea-gulls driven inland by rough weather, it is depressing 
to think what havoc ‘“‘ fashion” plays even with them. They are 
killed by thousands to gratify feminine vanity. The price paid to 
the fowler for their wings being so small that it does not even 
encourage him to treat the birds with mercy. The wings are cut 
off the wounded birds, and their still living, but mutilated bodies, 
are thrown back on the waters to a double death. 


Such things undoubtedly did happen here sixty or seventy 
years ago, but now that they are illegal and the laws against 
them efficiently enforced we see no excuse for making sob-stuff 
out of them as if they were an every-day happening. If Mr. 
Finch has met with any such cases for many years, which we 
see no reason to believe, it was his duty to take the obvious 
remedy instead of treasuring up horrors to make his readers’ 
flesh creep. Bird-lime and the use of braces for decoys are 
equally illegal now, and if the cases he harps upon have any 


present foundation in fact, he is much to blame for contenting 
himself with being.:a mere spectator. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF MAN 


The Antiquity of Man in East Anglia. 
Cambridge University Press. 15s. 


** The main object of this book,” writes Mr. Reid Moir, “‘ is to 
draw attention to the richness of this country—especially that 
part of it known as East Anglia—in relics of prehistoric man, 
and to trace his history and progress through the immensely 
long period of the Stone Age.” His book is not as consecutive 
as that statement suggests it is, but rather a collection of barely 
connected papers upon excavations in the pre-Red Crag, Red 
Crag, Cromer Forest Bed, Boulder Clay, and other deposits in 
East Anglia. Most of it has already been published in a different 
form in various publications. It is a pity that an investigator 
who has done such admirable work in digging soils rich in 
Paleolithic remains, and in converting so many conservative 
archeologists to the reality of ‘‘ Eoliths,’’ should throw out an 
embarrassing number of loose statements upon subjects on 
which he is less of an authority than he is upon flint implements. 

It is, for instance, superficial to describe the Bronze Age peoples 
of Western Europe as “ tribes of savages”; their ambitious 
works and extensive intercommunications tell a different story. 
The date of 10,000 B.c., again, for the Neolithic civilisation, is 
far too early; there is no evidence that Neolithic man was 
moving in Western Europe before 2,000 s.c. Mr. Reid Moir 
assumes also, without giving reasons, that various Palzolithic 
and pre-Paleolithic implements, including the famous “rostro- 
carinates,” were “‘ used for war.” One has only to glance at 
a rostro-carinate flint to see that a lump of unworked stone 
would have been far better suited for such a purpose. Even less 
plausible is his reference to Paleolithic cannibalism, the evidence 
for which is as slender as that on which Andrew Lang relied 
when he described (in a volume called Falling in Love) the gory 
cannibal feast which his imagination evoked out of a Long Bar- 
row burial. Nor is it strictly true that there was a steady evolu- 
tion of flint workmanship throughout Paleolithic times ; still 
less, that the Neolithic culture was a progressive development 
of the Paleolithic. The occasional contiguity of the two cultures 
in the same layer of the same site is a very misleading index. 
Neolithic man knew agriculture ; he built monuments in stone ; 
he possessed an elaborate cult of the dead, and had progressed 
into a mature social organisation and division of classes—all 
elements of a civilised society. But Palzolithic man knew none 
of these things. The gap between the two planes of culture is 
far wider than is indicated by the strata of their remains in the 
soil. 

Lastly, Mr. Reid Moir would have been wiser to have left his 
last chapter (a general discourse on the progress and destiny of 
mankind) unwritten. It is highly questionable to estimate 
human advancement by mechanical proficiency. And what does 
Mr. Reid Moir mean by “ the operation of some at present unde- 
fined law of human progress’? ? That was the way the seven- 
teenth-century philosophers in France used to talk, relying upon 
a false analogy between the biological life-cycle of the 
individual organism and the life of civilisation. A mechanical 
law of progress, independent of conscious human effort, is 
a@ pure assumption. 

With these reservations, Mr. Reid Moir’s book is a readable 


and instructive account of his public-spirited archzological work 
in East Anglia. 


By J. Ret Morr. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Burke’s Peerage, Baronetage and Knightage, 1928. Burke’s Peerage, 


Ltd. £5 5s. 
Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage and Companionage, 1998, 
Dean and Co. £3 15s. 


The 1928 editions of ‘“‘ Burke” and “‘ Debrett ” serve to illustrate 
once more how comparatively sparing Mr. Baldwin has been in his 
creation of new hereditary titles, of baronetcies as well as of baronies, 
The cynical might perhaps suggest that the Conservative Party has 
less need than others for revenue derived from this source, preferring 
to sell policies rather than peerages, to obey coal-owners, for instance, 
rather than to ennoble them. But there are other more obvious 
explanations. The records show that Conservative Governments 
have always been less inclined than Liberal Governments to enlarge 
the charmed circle of the titled nobility—as is quite natural. Even so, 
however, the number of hereditary titles continues to increase; 
there are twenty new ones for nine that have become extinct within 
the past year. And probably when Mr. Baldwin goes out of office 
there will be a small spate of new creations. In “‘ Debrett ”’ attention 
is called to the Report of the Select Committee on Peerages in Abeyance 
in which it was recommended, inter alia, that no peerage should be 
revived if it has been in abeyance for more than 100 years or if any 
arrangement made between the petitioner and any co-heir should 
appear to be ‘tainted with any impropriety.” The petitioner, 
moreover, should be required to prove, not merely his hereditary 
claim, but also that he is a thoroughly respectable person. For the 
first at any rate of these recommendations there is much to be said, 
The recent calling out of abeyance of the Cromwell barony after 
426 years and of the Strabolgi barony after 547 years seems certainly 
to be rather ridiculous. There has been no Lord Strabolgi since 
the reign of Richard II., and the next holder of the title will be 
Commander Kenworthy—who will thus be banished from the assembly 


which he at present adorns to the surely less congenial atmosphere of 
the Upper House. 





Paris Rosemary. By Sir Joun W. Stupson,’K.B.E. Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d. 

These slight historical sketches of Paris, mostly in the early 
eighteenth century, are curious and entertaining. The author has 
plainly taken much trouble in research, yet he has not followed a 
purely antiquarian love of old detail. ‘‘A Cage for Comedy ”’ describes 
the conditions of the For l’Evéque, the most fashionable of prisons, 
to which courtiers were sent who had lost favour, or a reckless boy 
that he might prepare without distraction for his examinations. 
A forger imprisoned there even smuggled his plant through the 
doors and continued his business. Actors and actresses of the 
Comédie Frangaise were continually being imprisoned. There was 
no particular dishonour in the experience ; indeed, a term served at 
the King’s prison of the For ’Evéque was, if anything, the slight 
acknowledgment of a man’s social position. But the ‘ Quinze- 
Vingts,” an asylum for blind beggars, meson des tras cens aveugles, 
was far more extraordinary. In the sixteenth century these beggars 
wore “smart velvet-trimmed hoods, and modish girdles with silver 
mountings,” and “the more fortunate loaded their fingers with 
costly rings.’”’ The other sketches deal with the topography of 
Anatole France’s La Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque, the death of 
Henri IV, and Bonaparte’s first battle in Paris. 


This London: Its Taverns, Haunts and Memories. 
Horxins. Palmer. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Hopkins writes in a diffuse and cheery style, describing his 
publisher as Falstaffian in figure, and is exuberant about taverns. 
Some of his encounters with queer characters make good reading, 
but much of his text is taken from well-known sources. It is rather 
late in the day, as he admits, to talk of the “‘ Cheshire Cheese,” and 
he might have explained that the present “Cock’’ is not the tavern 
where Tennyson drank. He seems rather to despise the conclusions 
of experts, but his own speculations and authorities are not always 
fortunate. The eighteenth-century Lysons will hardly do as an 
explainer of place-names. He is, we learn, a cashier in a bank, and 
one of his oddest experiences was taking Melba, when she came for 
money, as a female crook. Some of the printing is casual. Tony 
Bungay, Vix Clamaniis, and ‘ Milo the Cretonian ” should not have 
passed a careful proof-reader. 


I Escape! By Captain J. L. Harpy, D.S.O.,M.C. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Captain Hardy was a prisoner of war in Germany, but he had no 
need of books or chess to keep him from boredom. A compass noW, 
or a knife, or a map—these were another matter; and if they were 
sent in parcels from home, they were welcome if only for the ingenuity 
required to get them, for the parcels-room, of course, had to be 
broken into and the forbidden articles extracted before they might 
reach the censor. But he was not dependent on supplies from home ; 
he had a remarkable knack of using odds-and-ends to make things, 
whether collapsible ladders, saws, false passports or civilian clothes ; 
and his resourcefulness left him hardly a dull moment. He had no 
need of the usual pastimes; even the common game of breaking 
camp rules in order to hamper the authorities had no interest for 
him. For his was a much more absorbing game. From the moment 
of arriving at a camp his days and nights were devoted to finding ® 


By R. THurston 
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Minter 
Cruises 


17,000-ton liner 


LANCASTRIA 


from 


SOUTHAMPTON 


MEDITERRANEAN 


2nd Cruise, 


by new 


Ist Cruise, 

















Jan. 21st, Mar. 3rd, 
37 days, 23 days, 
from from 


70 guineas. 45 guineas. 


CANARY ISLANDS 


March 31st, 16 days, 


from 30 guineas. 


Write for illustrated folder to Cunard Line, Pier 
Head, Liverpool; 51 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2; 
26-27 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1; and 


principal passenger agencies. 
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“Fine confused feeding”: 


BENGAL HAGGIS 


by W. A. J. ARCHBOLD. 


Delightfully humorous and witty sketches of the lighter side 
of Indian life: a joy to those who know India, a joy and a 
revelation to those who don’t. 

1,800 copies at 3/6. Crown 8vo. 


35 copies on hand-made paper, signed by the author. 
Bound in buckram. 21/-. 


IX POEMS BY V., 


With a memoir of Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE, a talented and 
remarkable contemporary with Mrs. Browning. Beautifully 
produced by the Curwen Press. Two numbered editions 
(demy 8vo) of 270 copies at 5/6, 45 signed copies on 
“Etruria” hand-made paper at 15/-. 

These poems by “V.” form No. 2 of our Nineteenth-Century 
Highways and Byways Series, of which the first, [xion in 
Heaven and Endymion (Disraeli and Aytoun), 525 numbered 
copies on mould-made paper and admirably got-up by the 
Curwen Press, is now out of print. 

Our October book, The Three Wartons—a choice of their 
verse edited by Eric Partridge, with introduction and hand- 
lists, consists of 550 copies at 7/6, 150 (signed) at 21/-; O.U.P. 
production at its best. Pirates, Highwaymen and Adventurers, 
fact and fiction, classics like Fielding and Scott, moderns: like 
Visiak and Masefield; 1,000 copies at 7/6, 80 at 21/-. 
Blake’s Poetical Sketches, most attractively printed and bound 
by the Westminster Press; crown 4to; 545 numbered copies 
at 9/-: 75 at 30/-, numbered and signed by Jack Lindsay, who 
contributes a long and remarkable essay on Blake’s metric; an 
introduction on Blake’s lyrics. 

For February 23, we announce Willmott’s Journal of Summer 
Time in the Country, with a memoir on the author by the 
general editor of the Press; 750 copies at 7/6, 75 at 21/-. 
No. 3 of the Highways and Byways. 


THE SCHOLARTIS PRESS 
5 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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THE HOME 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
of Modern Knowledge 


es 


This Library, hitherto published 
by Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 
has been acquired by 


THORNTON BUTTERWORTH 
LIMITED 


It now comprises 134 volumes under the subjects of 
History, Religion and Philosophy, Political and Social 
Science, Economics and Business, Geography, Literature, 
Science and Art. 


Send for a prospectus. 


Pocket Size. 


2s. net 
Cloth Bound. 
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means of escaping from it. He escaped seven times; six times he 
was captured after periods of dangerous freedom of from a few hours 
to several days. Twice he crossed Germany and reached the coast 
before he was detected. At the seventh attempt his persistence and 
courage were rewarded and, with a companion, he found himself at 
last across the Dutch frontier. He had many methods of escape, 
and the incidental preparations, such as providing that his absence 
at roll call should not be noticed, were often very involved. Breaking 
through walls, picking locks, climbing railings, eluding sentries must 
have become so habitual to him that he must miss them in these 
dull times. But he has lived them again in writing this book, which 
is a vividly detailed account of his exciting adventures. 


I ThinkI Remember. By MacpALeN Kinc-Hatu. Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

A mock-serious book of reminiscences might well have a mock- 
serious review. In this vein we should say that the present book is 
the dullest we have met for a long time, and that we cannot under- 
stand how anyone can be interested in the twaddle which the author 
gives us about his well-connected relatives, his childhood and his 
life in the Army and in society. But that might cause misappre- 
hension, and we hasten to say that the book is a very amusing parody. 
Miss King-Hall exactly hits off the inanities of a certain type of 
memoirs. Her gupposed author, Sir Wickham Woolicomb, is a 
perfect specimen of the fatuous bore who, if he had anything interesting 
to tell us, might be relied upon to miss the point of it. He gives us 
the most trivial detail with the air of narrating something of tremendous 
importance. He quotes with smug complacency gibes at himself 
which he takes as compliments. He continually gives himself away. 
He repeats banal remarks made to him as though they were State 
secrets. One incident which he speaks of as though he were making 
an important contribution to contemporary history was his being 


offered a match for his cigar by a minor royalty at a Guildhall banquet. . 


He gives us his views on democracy, on small families, on modern 
young men and women, and on any topic that provides him with an 
excuse for shewing that England is not what it was. He describes 
his war experiences and emphatically tells us that in his opinion the 
War was an event of far-reaching significance. And not only the 
platitudes are right; the style is right. Every cliché is here; and 
even the index is a model of its kind. : 


Welshman’s Way. By Cuartes Davies. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 
The impressionism of Welshman’s Way suggests at times the fierce 
dreams brought on by a fever. The large distorted images, the 
violent reactions of its author to a railway journey, London, a sea- 
crossing, fatigue, a small French town, the men and women of a 
tavern, have that garish tensity which one associates with illness and 
sick nerves. The narrative is told in the first person ; places, incidents 
and people are dreamlike, a phantasmagoria in the brain of one man. 
Thus Mr. Davies writes of London, seen after a railway journey: 
The sharp lines of the streets intersecting at innumerable 
points and the maze of sounds produced a curious restlessness in 
me. I looked at the sunlight splashed in odd, rectangular shapes 
upon the walls, with a complete loss of understanding. For the 
first time the light meant nothing and was nothing. 
This pathological sensitiveness is shown in the traveller’s collapse in 
a station buvette in France, his feeling of terror as he wandered in a 
park in the early morning with a friend, his continual sense of danger 
in a foreign town. For some weeks, apparently, he actualiy was ill 
and in bed; but the atmosphere of the sick room continues to the 
end of the story. To a certain extent this is justified artistically, 
for most of the later scenes concern his blind love for a café girl and 
the heady impressions of a tavern. The writing is often good ; 
and with its limitations—an extreme sensitiveness and a general 
insensibility—it has a unity of mood which makes up in part for its 
shapelessness. 


Marguerite, Count Morin Deputy, ete. By ANAToLte France. Trans- 
lations by J. Lewis May and ALrrep ALLinson. Bodley Head. 
2s. 6d. 

The popularity of Anatole France in this country is largely owing 
to the cheap series of translations which during the last few years 
has been published from the Bodley Head. This, the thirty-sixth 
volume, is only an appendix; for, with the exception of a few notes 
written in 1923, and some letters addressed to the French troops 
at the beginning of the War, it consists of juvenilia, two short stories 
and a critical biography of Alfred de Vigny written when the author 
was twenty-four years of age. There are some pages in Marguerite 
and Count Morin Deputy which foreshadow the ironical beauty of 
his mature work ; a description of a provincial editor suggests the 
vigorous portraiture of A la Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque ; but 
the author’s early reflections on Destiny are sententious. The 
Alfred de Vigny is long and colourless and sentimental. The letters 
written during War are patriotic ; the excellence of the prose is lost 
in translation, though on the whole the translators have done their 
work well. 


Philips’ Handy Administrative Atlas of England and Wales. (A 
Series of detailed County Maps.) Edited by Grorcre Patuip, 
F.R.G.S. Philip and Son. 6s. 

Everyone interested in local government has long known and 
valued his ‘‘ Philips’ County Atlas.” But its value will be greatly 
enhanced by the additional matter that has been put into this new 


ce, 


edition. The county maps distinguish, as before, the administratiy, 
divisions—county and municipal boroughs and urban and rural 
districts—each in its own colour. Besides this the parliamentary 
divisions and boroughs, and the new assessment areas, are now given, 
There are also general maps showing the ecclesiastical provinces and 
dioceses of the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches, the railw 
groupings, and the distribution of population. An introduction gives 
an excellent summary of the powers and duties of the principal 
administrative authorities, and statistical tables tell us the area ang 
population of the parliamentary and local government divisions jn 
every county. But unfortunately there is loss as well as gain tp 
record. The index of place-names that was so useful in the olq 
edition has been omitted, on the ground that its inclusion would have 
unduly increased the bulk of the book. It can, however, be got in 
the shape of a separate volume—the Handy Gazetteer of the British Isles, 
in which the English and Welsh places are indexed to their actual 
locations on the maps in this Atlas. 


About Motoring 
SECONDHAND CARS 


N America traders have long since arrived at a policy 
of despair where the resale of used cars is concerned, 
This is partly due to the comparatively short life of 
the cheaper American cars, and partly to the low price of so 
many new cars (from £75 upwards), which naturally induces 
every self-respecting American to buy new cars exclusively, 
So vast tracts of ground in the States are covered with rusty 
dumps of derelict chassis and bodies, from which every usable 
and saleable item has been stripped. In Great Britain we 
have not yet got to this stage, though we must apparently 
reach it before long. Wages are lower here: and even our 
cheapest cars are capable of at least five years’ hard service, 
So there is a live demand for secondhand cars, big and small, 
cheap and expensive. There is, as in America, a distinct pre- 
judice against buying a secondhand car: an ignoramus is 
obviously in danger of being victimised whenever he buys 
secondhand machinery, no less than if he were to buy a horse, 
But the purchase of a used car has two very rational attractions, 
In the first place the buyer escapes the initial depreciation, 
which is often fantastic ; for there are cars which depreciate 
as much as £500 the instant they are sold. Im the second 
place, if the buyer is lucky enough to secure a sound car, he 
may obtain a far better car than he could afford to order as 
new. The buying of secondhand cars is therefore extremely 
prudential, provided the buyer can safeguard himself against 
the mechanical risks of selecting a car which has been neglected 
by a stupid owner, or has had the misfortime to bump a tram 
rather heavily. 
* * * 

Club cynics imagine that the firms who advertise part exchange 
deals, take used cars into their garages, wash and grease them, 
and sell them to unwary comers in blissful ignorance of their 
mechanical condition. Such dangerous methods are occasionally 
practised by small back street concerns. But they lead to 
immediate friction and ultimate bankruptcy. If Jones buys 
a secondhand car, and anon discovers that he must spend £50 
on making it roadworthy, he returns to the vendor in a rage. 
The vendor must then sacrifice his good name amongst all 
Jones’ acquaintances, or must do the work gratis. So all the 
large and reputable concerns which welcome part exchange 
deals, have now systematised their handling of used cars. If 
a used car is offered to them, it is inspected and vetted by an 
expert engineer before an allowance is quoted. It then goes 
into their shops, and is reconditioned ; more than once I have 
sold cars to traders, and been notified a few days later of certain 
incipient defects, the existence of which I did not suspect. 
The result is that a car purchased from such establishments 
is almost always trustworthy ; and if their engineers chance t0 
overlook a flaw, they deal generously with the buyer, because 4 
reputation for straight dealing is the foundation of their business. 

* * * 


Take, for example, the Camden Town plant of such a firm 
as Henly’s. Their enormous buildings are capable of housing 
over 500 cars, from which their various showrooms are fed. 
Used cars come in bearing dockets on which the purchasing 
engineer has specified any work which in his opinion is necessary: 
In most cases the body is immediately repainted in the coach- 
building department, as this cheap attention facilitates resale 
and enhances the price. When the body is off, the mechanics 
possibly discover petty defects and maladjustments W 
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Pale children 
need sunbaths 


“Hanovia” stands for Artificial Sunshine. 


Sun starvation means anemia. 
All the well-known “ winter 
troubles’ follow—sore throat, 
catarrh, swollen glands. Wise 
parents take their children to a 
doctor, who will give irradiation 
with a Hanovia Alpine Sun Quartz Lamp. 
Treatment is not expensive, and the benefits 
. are lasting. 





Hanovia irradiation is a safeguard against 
the perils of tuberculosis, Even where the 


disease has got a grip, Hanovia treatment has 
effected many complete and speedy cures. Preventive 
irradiation in infancy safeguards against rickets—and 
to combat rickets is to guard against measles, 
whooping cough, and other diseases of childhood. 
Ask your doctor. 


Send for free pamphlets for parents and nurses 
dealing with rickets and other diseases. Ask for 
set 76. 


Ne 
BRITISH HANOVIA 


QUARTZ LAMP CO 
SLOUTR Ld BUCKS 
Read the interesting works on Sunlight Treatment. 
The following are especially recommended:—Dr. K. 
Huldschinsky, ‘‘ The Uitra-violet Light Treatment of 
Rickets,” 7d.; r. C. W._Saleeby, “ Sunlight and 
Health,” 5s. 3d.; Dr. F. Thedering, “ Scrofula: Its 
Causes, Significance, and Treatment,” 1s. 1d.; Hans 
Suren, “Man and Sunlight,” 6s. Sd. All the above 
are obtainable, post free, from THE SOLLUX 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 33 
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NOVEMBER 
NIGHT 


By the Author of 
The House Miss This 
Made Tiverton Day’s 
With Hands Goes Out Madness 








“Only a woman could write novels of such 
charm as ‘ November Night,’ the tale of the 
many happenings that filled the married life 
of an apparently ill-paired man and wife 
from one November to the next. 

“Written with a delicacy of touch that is 
delightful, this is a drama of womanhood 
that all feminine readers will thoroughly 
enjoy. The entire narrative is made distinc- 
tive by its sure craftsmanship and its subtle 
psychology.” —Dundee Courier. 


** Absorbing.’’"—Spectator. 
“Tt is a fine novel.”—Miss May Sinclair. 





ARROWSMITH 











THE INDIAN COMMISSION 


In view of the questions with which the Simon Commission will have 
to deal, a series of articles on “‘ Problems of Indian Self-Government ” 
is appearing in 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


| A Journal of International Understanding 


} Edited by H. M. SWANWICK 
In the January Issue 
By THE LORD MESTON, K.C.S.I. 
Future Articles: 
By Srr SuHIvaswamr ATyar. 
By Tarin1 P. Sinwa. 
By G. T. Garratt. 





Indian Finance. 


| 

|| ARMY AND DEFENCE. 
LAND: ZEMIDARI. 
LAND: RYOTWARI AND FAMINE RELIEF. 
BRAHMIN AND NON-BRAHMIN. By K. M. PantKKar. 
SOCIAL PARALYSIS AND FOREIGN RULE. By C. F. Anprews. 


| Price 6d. monthly, of all newsagents. Annual subscription 7/- in 
| 





urope, 8/- outside Europe. 


Write for. a specimen copy to The Manager, Foreicn AFFAIRS, 34 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


























25 GUINEAS FOR A SHORT STORY 


of feminine interest (and other cash prizes) are offered by “ Feminine Life.” 
opy of the magazine containing competition particuiars for 3d. in stamps from 


The Editor, “ FEMININE LIFE,” 439/441 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 


CAR FOR SALE 
Buck SALOON, 4 seater and dickey, perfect running order and 


pan in excellent condition. Ideal Town Car. 3 new tyres, new accumulator. 
_— bargain £75. Seen London by appointment. Phone Speedwell 2633 or 
X 374, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


THEATRE 


COURT (Sloane 5137). Every Evening at 8.30. 
BARRY JACKSON’S SEASON. 
THE ADDING MACHINE, by Elmer Rice. 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30, 
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ART GALLERY 


HENR I—MATISSE EXHIBITION. 
Drawings, Etchings and Lithographs. 

Also Paintings by JOHN ARMSTRONG, 

LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 





10-6, 
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RELUCTANTLY TOLD 
By 
JANE HILLYER 


With an Inrropuction by 
JOSEPH COLLINS, M.D. 


The Times Literary Supplement: 


a quality of pathos that must win 
the sympathy and stir the understanding of 
thoughtful readers.” 


oe 
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Saturday Review: 
* . 
* “Tt is a book that very few readers will be 
* able to put down prev ‘She has shown 
x ae 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


The New Statesman: 


“ Every psychologist will find it extraordinarily 
interesting.” 


7s. 6d. net. 


* 


WISHART AND CO. 
19 Buckingham St. W.C.2 
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the purchasing engineer could hardly detect; these are put 
right. If an engine or other mechanical component needs 
attention, it is scoured clean in ten minutes with the aid of a 
special chemical bath installed for the purpose. The car is 
run, tested, passed and priced, all this work being done quite 
as efficiently as if the car had been returned to the factory. 
If the car is a luxurious vehicle, such as a Bentley, covered by 
a factory guarantee which has still a year or two to run, the car 
is submitted to the engineers who originally built it; and 
confirmation of the unexpired guarantee is obtained from 
them. If the car has outrun its factory guarantee, dealers can 
hardly be expected to give a written guarantee, because the 
stupid type of owner might omit to put oil in the sump, and 
bring an action; and such matters are difficult to defend in 
the absence of real evidence. But all firms possessing this sort 
of standing are shrewd enough to know when they encounter 
a genuine grievance, and rich enough to sacrifice a few pounds 
when there is a doubt about responsibility. So the straight- 
forward customer can rely on a square deal. All such concerns 
specialise in two or three makes of cars. Henly’s, for example; 
have a weakness for Alvis and Bentley cars. Members of the 
staff are factory trained, and can give the same kind of service 
to such cars as the factory itself. The stockrooms, where spare 
parts are stored, and the toolshop, where major overhauls are 
executed, are equipped as thoroughly as most factories. 
* * * 


On the whole, therefore, the mechanical risk is the sole reason 
for shunning the purchase of a secondhand car, wich apart 
from this risk is always a sounder business proposition than 
buying a new car. The mechanical risk can be sidestepped 
by making a selection from the stock of a large dealer who has 
a reputation to consider. It is obviously foolish to spend 
many thousands of pounds in advertising, and to risk the 
status thus obtained either by selling a pig in a poke in the 
form of a car which has not been reconditioned, or by refusing 
to acknowledge any grievance such as must occasionally arise 
in the best conducted secondhand business. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


CCORDING to what brokers tell me, there has been an 
A enormous amount of business done this week. ‘‘ Every- 
body is speculating now,” said one of these gentlemen, 

““and there is no doubt that the buying is now coming from 
the public instead of from insiders.” In considering this state 


of affairs one must differentiate between those concerns which . 


depend upon manufacturing and trading, and those which go 
in for speculation. There are quite a number of undertakings 
which, although nominally manufacturing, or controlling 
concerns which do manufacture, do a good deal of buying and 
selling of the shares of subsidiary companies, and when their 
accounts are issued showing, may be, good profits, it is im- 
possible to say how much comes from genuine trading and 
how much from share manipulations. The 1s. share boom 
also fosters the speculative tendency, and it is better nowadays 
to be a stockbroker than an ordinary manufacturer. 
* * * 

Daily Mirror shares, which were recommended in these notes 
last week at £6 18s. 9d., have risen to £7 12s. 6d., and, in my 
opinion, are bound to increase steadily in price—perhaps 
unsteadily. The 74 per cent. Participating Preference shares 
of Verellen, Ltd., the Belgian tobacco undertaking, recom- 
mended here on December 24th at 23s. 9d., are also rising, 
being now quoted at 26s. ex rights. These rights were to 
take up one new Ordinary share at 21s. for every two Preference 
shares held, and as the Ordinary are quoted at 24s. 6d., this 
company has done very well for its shareholders during the 
first year of its existence. 

* * * 

An extraordinary item of news appeared in the papers the 
other day to the effect that the Spanish Government was 
utilising its surplus by setting free, at Government expense, 
all pawned articles of clothing up to a certain amount. This 
strange method of utilising a realised surplus would be easier 
in Spain than in this country. as in the former pawnbroking 
establishments are all government owned. I recollect once 


in Spain reading that a bull fight at Seville had broken all 
previous records, the standard being not the number of people 
that attended (a count of which was not apparently taken), 
but the official figures showing the number of watches that had 
been pawned during that week in the principal cities in the 


ee, 


country. One would have thought that study of financial gpg 
investment matters would be a dull affair; but who can gy 
so when one bears in mind occurrences like this, and anothe 
that has just happened in Budapest? There, an insurang 
company has refused to pay an annuity to a man who, typ 
years after taking out the policy, underwent the rejuvenation 
treatment of Professor Voronoff. The company states thg 
the policy-holder having undergone an operation and become 
definitely younger than he was when he entered into the contragt 
with the insurance office, it is no longer bound to respect the 
contract. The insured person’s lawyer is pleading that everyone 
must be expected to take advantage of every medical ang 
surgical discovery tending to prolong life, and the matter jg 
now before the courts. This sounds rather like publicity stuf, 
but I am assured that the case is genuine. If the treatment 
is as successful as the Hungarian company evidently fears, 
insurance offices the world over may have to increase their 
rates for annuities. As it is, actuaries always assure one that 
annuities do not pay, the recipients invariably living to a Very 
ripe age. 
* * 

Another of those investments which one is inclined to class 
as meritorious on account of their object comes my way in the 
shape of a prospectus of the Public House Trust (Glasgow 
District), Ltd., which is offering at par £20,000 6 per cent, 
Debenture Stock. The Board is of such striking quality— 
including Sir F. C. Gardiner, K.B.E., Sir John Stirling Maxwell, 
Bart., Sir John Mann, K.B.E., C.A., and other eminent chartered 
accountants—that if these names appeared on the prospectus 
of an investment trust, the issue would be oversubscribed in 
the twinkling of an eye. In addition to this galaxy of talent, 
the trustees for the debenture holders are the Duke of Montrose 
and Sir John T. Cargill, Bart., so that subscribers are certainly 
getting some titles for their money. The Trust was formed 
twenty-six years ago by a group of Glasgow citizens, with the 
object of promoting temperance in and around that city in the 
now familiar manner of eliminating private interest in the sale 
of intoxicants, whilst meeting any legitimate demand for them. 
After paying a dividend of 5 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, 
the surplus profits are transferred to trustees to be applied to 
objects of public utility, partly with a view to providing “ such 
means of rational recreation and entertainment as may tend to 
diminish the undue consumption of alcoholic liquors.” These 
funds have already assisted to create a bowling green in one 
place and a recreation ground in another. From the particulars 
given in the prospectus (full and unvarnished, as might be 
expected from the presence on the Board of so many chartered 
accountants) the debenture stock appears to be well covered 
both as to capital and interest. Any reader interested can 
obtain a copy of the prospectus on application to the secretary 
(also a well-known name), Mr. John Biggar, F.L.L.A., 180 West 
George Street, Glasgow. A. Emit Davies. 











Assets Claims Paid 
£11,000,000. £30,000,000 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


GENERAL 


ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1885. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 











Chief Offices : 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, Esg., J.P. 
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THE NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 


HAS ARRANGED A COURSE OF 


FOUR LECTURES 


TO BE DELIVERED AT THE 


ESSEX HALL 


ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C.2, at 6.30 P.M. 








1928 
JANUARY 26TH (Thursday) 
Mr. JOHN DRINKWATER 
Readings from His Poetry 
FEBRUARY 9TH (Thursday) 
Major IAN HAY BEITH (“IAN HAY ”) 
on “ The English Sense of Humour” 
FEBRUARY 23RD (Thursday) 
Miss ROSE MACAULAY 
(Subject to be announced later) 
Marcu 8TH (Thursday) 
Miss EDITH SITWELL 
on “* Modern Poetry in general and Sitwellism 
in particular” 
PRICES OF ADMISSION 
For NON-MEMBERS : 
Course Ticket for the Four Lectures .. 10/- 
Ticket for Single Lecture « - aa 
For MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES : 


Course Ticket for the Four Lectures .. 5/- 
Ticket for Single Lecture - o 


Applications for tickets should be sent to The Organizing 
ef the National Book Council (3 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2). 



















A 
SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C.2 


(Under the same as First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd.) 


Chairman: Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £450,000 
Membership exceeds 15,000 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum 
of 10 or the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is 
part proprietor of over 


350 


carefully selected investments, in Government 
and Municipal Bonds, ny Ee 
—_ rs pe Pe Rubber, bey Oil 
and Indus undertakings operating all over 
the world. By this means he obtains a degree of 
safety and a rate of dividend which o i 

is outside the reach of the small investor. 


7% per annum 
PAID WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF 
INCOME TAX SINCE FOUNDATION. : 


To SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C, 2. 


Please send me full wre inclu your latest Report 
List of SST 


Name 
N.S. 
Address 























“Standard ’’ Superstitions. 


SPILLING SALT. 


Spilling Salt was held to be an unlucky omen by the 
Romans, and the superstition has descended to our days. 
In Leonardo da Vinci's famous picture of the Last Supper, 
Judas Iscariot has accidentally knocked over the salt-cellar 
with his arm. 





Salt is the symbol of incorruption and immortality, and 
was used in sacrifice by the Jews as well as by the Greeks 
and Romans; it is still used at Roman Catholic Baptisms. 
It was regarded as the emblem of purity and the sanctifying 
influence of a good life on others. Hence the description 
of the Disciples as “the Salt of the Earth.” 

Life Assurance by reason of the great and useful influence 
it has on the lives of our dependants may be regarded as 
the salt of our daily life. 

The “ SECURITY SYSTEM ” POLICY of the Standard Life 
Assurance Company affords the finest means of providing 
for oneself and one’s dependants. 


The great advantage of this splendid Policy is that nothing 
is left to chance. Everything is guaranteed in the Policy. 
Guaranteed Surrender and Loan Values. 
Guaranteed Options in lieu of the Sum Assured. 


Guaranteed Options during the currency of the 
Policy. 

Disability Benefits, including surgical benefit and 
free medical inspection. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet “* A.D. 4.” 


Te STANDARD [Ure 


LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 


IO CANNON STREET e.c4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
ISaPALL MALL s.w. 


HEAD OFFICE- 3 GEORCE STREET 
EDINBURGH s 











THE SOCIETY EARNESTLY APPEALS FOR HELP IN PAYING OFF A 
£7,000 LOAN, BLESSINGS FOLLOW CIFTS. 


Over 25,000 young lives have passed through the doors of 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
Ce 


Will YOU help us to give a chance to 25,000 more ? 


FUNDS ARE NEEDED NOW 


236 will keep a Girl One Year in one of our Girls’ \ 
Homes. AZ 














240 will give a Boy a Year’s Home and Training. 


£75 will give a Boy a chance of One Year in the 
“ Arethusa” Training Ship. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, E.G. 


Chairman and Treasurer: FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman: LORD DARYNGTON. F 
Chairmen of “Arethusa ’ Committes: HOWSON F. DEVITT, 


Secretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.¥.c. 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


























RN 


THE PRINCE OF WALES’S NEW YEAR APPEAL. 
“| APPEAL 


to the men and women of our Empire, and, indeed, to all who value the 
practical example of heroisin and humanity, to give generously in support of 
our great Life-boat Service.” 


EACH YEAR ‘WE NEED 
1,000,000 
FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be 


‘6 ONE IN A MILLION.’’ 
Will you also remember the Life-boats in your Will? 
The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributiens. 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, 22, Charing Cross Read, Lendon, W.C. 2. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


SCHOOLS 





THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 


HUGHES PROFESSORSHIP OF CLASSICS AND COMPARA- 
TIVE PHILOLOGY. 


Applications are invited, not later than February 15th, 1928, for 
the above Professorship, which has been relinquished by Professor 
Darnley Naylor. Salary £1,100. 

The Professor must take up his duties on June 1st, 1928, or the 
earliest date thereafter. 

Reasonable travelling expenses, not exceeding {200, will be paid. 

For further information apply to :— 


THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Australia House, Strand, London, 
to whom applications, marked ‘‘ Hughes Professorship of Classics,’’ 
should be sent. 


OURNALIST, male, aged 30-35, required for professional weekly; 
whole-time sub-editorial duties, Practical newspaper experience and good 
general education (University standard) essential; some knowledge of 

science desirable. Salary rising from {400.—Applicants write, stating qualifications, 
to Box 373, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 

HESTERFIELD SETTLEMENT.—Wanted, experienced Club 

Leader after Easter. Salary {170, and residence.—For further particulars 
apply not later than February 6th to Miss VIOLET MARKHAM, Chesterfield. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 


Ask for Descriptive List ( gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C, 1, First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 
tooms, Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and attend- 

ance from 8s. 6d. per night. Telegrams: Bookcraft, London. 


EEPDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, will be opened on 
February 15th as a Vegetarian Guest House by 
Mr, and Mrs, WYNNE, 
at present at GODSHILI, PARK. 
South aspect. Sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden, tennis lawn. Close 
to town and sea. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 


ASTBOURNE.—2z JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 


House, Best locality ; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms ; wireless.— 
Mrs. Rocers (cookery diploma). Tele. : 866. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


ESTMINSTER.—Large double and single bed-sitting rooms in 

newly-decorated, well-furnished house; quiet garden outlook. Weekly 

terms, with breakfast, attendance, light, etc., 31s. 6d. each ; every convenience. 
—Mrs. Morton, Essex House, 103 St. George's Square, S.W. 1. 
































HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Wycombe Court, Lane End, Buchs, 

Boarding School for Girls, 10 to 18 years, Preparatory Montessori House for 

Boys and Girls from 3 to 9 years. Good general education on natura) lines, 

“New ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. a are for 

University Entrance examinations if aptitude is shown, Special atten to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze-Eurhythmics, Margaret-Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Apply to Principals 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colt 
Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special} 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3, Terms moderate, Pros. 

pectus on application. 


FeARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. 
DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13, 
Principals: IsaBEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 
VV BDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders, 
Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 
The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 


methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss Mitprep 
STEELE. 














A ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 


fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master : e-table, 
open air. 


AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 


annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 


from the HEAD-MASTER. 
Kk“ ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.—Apply 


Miss A. A. WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensi: 
S.W. 5. (Tel: Frobisher 6509). : — 


A) BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs, E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. 


JosEerH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual 














’ 

MALTMAN S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 

——— work. ‘The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 

ession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Elocution, Dancing, hee 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 


sea level and is on gravel . The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 


T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, Letchworth, Herts.—(Co-Educa- 
tional). Healthy situation in First Garden City, individual time-tables, self- 
overnment, usual school examinations, preparation for the Universities, 
Boarding Houses provide simple home life with leisure for hobbies ; vegetarian diet, 
Montessori and Junior House for children 3-10 years.—Particulars apply to Principal, 
H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. (Camb.). 


+. ~ HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. S attention 
to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: THropora E. RK. 











N W 11.—Two Gentlewomen as paying guests; separate rooms- 
. « Bed, bath, breakfast. Twenty-seven shillings weekly.— Box No. a7 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2- 


Nee HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 


nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 


rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 
Telephone: Western 4948. 








LITERARY 


ONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 
consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 585, 
“* Composer,” Fulwood House, High Helborn, London, W.C. 2. 


ONG LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges. Write Box U.Q., 
“* Composer,” c/o Rays ADvt. AGENCY, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. 











DVICE (Free of Charge) on : 
(Personally inspected), TUTORS, etc., 
given by N,. W. ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), B. é. L. 
(Twenty-five years’ experience as a Schoolmaster). 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. NS) 
Established 17 years), 
Regent 1146.) 


43 Kingsway, London, W.C, 2, (’Phone: 
TRAINING CENTRES 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
= EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, ¢. 6G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. ; Principal, Miss E. E. Lawrence.— 


For information concerning Scholarships, oan Fund and Grants from the Board 
of Education apply to the 








etary. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


UAKERISM.—Literature and information sent free to inquirers. 
—HoME SERVICE CoMMITTEE, Society of Friends, Euston Road, N.W. 1. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 





OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 


from 2 gns.— 
Write OsSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





REAL SAVING !—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, 

etc., Turned and Beautifully re-Tailored just like new by our expert staff, 

Turning Specialists since 1897. Write for descriptive price list or send gar- 
ments for free estimate. We collect.—THE LONDON TURNING Co., Dept. E, 54 
Rosslyn Hill, London, N.W.3. Telephone: Hampstead 7445. 


as ATIMA,” an Arabian love lyric. Published by Dix, Ltd., 
7 Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2, or of all Music Sellers, 
price Two Shillings. 


EADERS of “THE NEW STATESMAN” are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose of making known 
their wants. Small — advertisements are charged at the rate of One 

Shilling and Ninepence per line per insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) 
One line should be added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 


or Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
&. 2. 











A Postal Subscription to THE NEW STATESMAN costs:— 
One free ... eee ove eed eee 


Year post fr 30s. Od 
Six Months - tb pat eee pa o «158. Od 
Three Months ,, ae ove eee 7s. 64 


and sheuld be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 








stem, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 

Fees, £165 pet annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
Fast LONDON COLLEGE (University of London, E. 1).— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, AND ENGINEERING 
(Civil, Mechanical and Electrical). Fee {22 10s. a year. Residential Halls 
for Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post free.—F. J. WIGNALL, Registrat. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. _ 
YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT: 














ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 cery Lane, 


(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss RoBERTS, 9 Gray’s Inn Road. Chancery 8381. 


Mss E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 


"T Sem weeE EG, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C. 1. Chancery 8380- 
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